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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


Understanding and Shaping Our Culture 


Every time leaders speak, make a decision, tell a joke, 
send emails, or interact with others, they are shaping 
the culture around them. 


I t has been said that "culture eats strategy," 
and in this time of intense focus on the law 
enforcement profession, we often hear calls for 
culture change and reform alongside the calls 
for new policies and strategies. Increasingly, 
police chiefs are appointed with a mandate to 
"change the culture." But how well do we under¬ 
stand law enforcement culture and the key role 
we play as leaders in shaping that culture? 

Several years ago, Stephen R. Covey was 
leading a strategy session with law enforcement 
executives when a senior executive began to 
complain about his organizations culture. Dr. 
Covey asked him how long he had been in 
his senior leadership position, and the execu¬ 
tive proudly responded, "Twelve years." Covey 
replied, "If you have been in your position for 
even one day and have not done anything to 
shift your culture, then you own it." 

Leadership is a powerful influence on officers 
behaviors and development, but so, too, is agency 
culture. Eveiy time leaders speak, make a decision, 
tell a joke, send emails, or interact with others, 
they are shaping the culture around them. 

At the IACP, we are taking on the mission to 
both understand and educate our professions 
leaders so that we better understand what cul¬ 
ture is; how it is shaped; and how we, as leaders, 
can be more mindful and intentional in our roles 
as architects of culture. 

In the December 2016 edition of Police Chief, 
Simon Sinek wrote an article titled "Circle of 
Safety: Leadership s Role in the Law Enforce¬ 
ment Environment," wherein he describes our 
challenge in shaping the environment or culture 
and asks the provocative question, "What kind 
of environment are police working in today?" 1 

There are powerful influences on our organ¬ 
izational culture that we cannot overlook. What 
are the artifacts visible in your agency that 
reveal who you are and what is important to you 
and your colleagues? What is on your bulletin 
boards? How is role call conducted and what 
is the climate and daily discussion? What is the 
energy, creativity, engagement, and teamwork 
on display in your agency? At the root of all 
these lies culture. 

During my career and through my experi¬ 
ence in leading three law enforcement agencies, 

I have learned some key lessons about organiza¬ 
tional and professional culture: 


• Language matters. For example, using the 
terms "amplify" or "enhance," rather than 
"change" matters because it affects how our 
officers feel about our focus and initiatives. 
"Change" implies something is wrong that 
must be fixed; "amplify" or "enhance" say 
much is right, but more can be done. 

• We cannot shift the culture unless we first 
have empathy for the existing culture. 

We must understand, rather than judge, 
the current state. The culture has become 
what it is for a reason, and that history 
must be understood and respected. 

• We must have very visible artifacts 
and mantras that will shape our belief 
systems; language; and, ultimately, 
behaviors. 



Donald W. De Lucca, Chief of Police, 
Doral, Florida, Police Department 


• There must be a visible and ever-present 
philosophy and organizational principles 
that are uncompromising. 

• Listen—listen—listen! If you listen and pay 
attention, the culture will quickly reveal 
itself. 

During my tenure as IACP president, I will be 
laser-focused on the big three influences on our 
people: leadership, culture, and education. Of these 
three, we very likely understand and place the 
least emphasis on the issue of culture—however, 
at IACP, we hope to remedy that oversight. 

In 2011, Warren Buffett, the sage and leader 
of Berkshire Hathaway, appointed his son to the 
unpaid and sacred position of "guardian" of the 
culture, wherein he does not direct investments, 
but, instead, serves as the "guardian of the 
company's traditions and practices," values, and 
beliefs. 2 The questions we face as we lead our 
agencies are what is our culture and who is the 
guardian of it? ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

1 Simon Sinek, "Circle of Safety: Leadership s Role 
in the Law Enforcement Environment," The Police Chief 
83, no. 12 (December 2016): 62-65. 

2 "Buffett Wants Son to Chair Berkshire," 60 Min¬ 
utes, December 9,2011, http://www.cbsnews.com/ 
news/buffett-wants-son-to-chair-berkshire. 
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THE DISPATCH 




Police Chief knows that many of the best ideas and insights come from IACP members who serve their communities every day. 

The Dispatch is an opportunity for members and other readers to share their wisdom, thoughts, and input on policing and the magazine. 


MEMBERS SPEAK OUT 

In December, Police Chief asked our our readers what element has the most significant influence on law 
enforcement culture. Here's what you told us. 


Most Significant Influence on Law Enforcement Culture 

Agency leadership 
Rank and file 
Policies/regulations 
I Agency demographics 
Training 

Local community-police relations 
Other 



cc The heart and soul of a 
culture is with its workers. 
Leadership can help guide, 
mold, and advise a working 
group, but buy-in comes from 
people being good followers. 
The next question is how to 
influence to follow and what 
first-line supervisor IS the first 
follower? 

—David Franklin, Captain 
Texas Department of Public Safety 


Training—specifically, the 
training provided by the FTO 
and front-line supervisors as 
to what is expected from the 
new officers.. .for example, 
the adherence to policies, the 
way the public is treated, and 
the ethical and moral values 

instilled. 99 

—Anthony Motley, Chief of Police 
Springtown Police Department, Delaware 


M The rank and file play a 
large factor in setting the 
examples for other officers. 
They serve as role models 
for officers in field training as 
well as each other. In most 
situations, officers do not have 
a supervisor present, which 
emphasizes the responsibility 
of senior police officers in 
leading by example. 

—Steven Minard, Captain 
City of Poughkeepsie Police Department, 
New York 
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cc An agency's leadership has the most significant 
influence on the culture of an organization as they 
provide the guidance and the expectations for the 
department. The command staff is able to control 
the actions of the rank and file through policy and 
procedure and training. Requiring and training our 
officers to conduct themselves in a professional 
manner and to treat the public with respect helps 
to build/strengthen the local community-police 
relations. Every chief of police has the opportunity to 
mold their department's police culture into what they 
want it to be, but it starts and ends with them. 33 

—Don Scheibler, Chief of Police 

Hays Police Department, Kansas 



When was the last time your agency's policy on 
use of force was updated or revised? 


Visit www.policechiefmagazine.org to tell 
us what you think. Look for the results in the 
April 2017 issue of Police Chief! 


Connect with IACP and The Police Chief on social media! 



www.facebook.coni/ThelACP 



@IACP #PoliceChiefMag 



http://theiacpblog.org 
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★ American 
Military 
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LEGISLATIVE ALERT 


115th U.S. Congress Now Under Way 


By Sarah Guy, Manager, Legislative 
and Media Affairs, IACP 

T he 115th U.S. Congress is officially under 
way. In early January 2017, all 435 recently 
elected members of the U.S. House of Represen¬ 
tatives were sworn in for a two-year term and 
the 34 U.S. senators elected in November 2016 
were sworn in for six-year terms. 

This Congress has had a busy start, with 
eight separate confirmation hearings for cabinet- 
level secretary positions in mid-January 2017, 
including those for U.S. Attorney General and 
the Homeland Security, Transportation, State, 
Education, Defense, Housing and Urban Devel¬ 
opment, and Commerce secretaries. 

Additionally, the U.S. Senate passed the FY 
2017 budget resolution (S.Con.Res.3), by a vote 
of 51-48 on January 12,2017, paving the way for 
an up-or-down vote on repealing large parts of 
the Affordable Care Act (ACA). The U.S. House 
of Representatives also passed the FY 2017 
budget resolution, by a vote of 227-198. 

With Congress back in full swing and with 
many new members of Congress and new 
leadership positions, it is important that you, 
our members, take the time to meet with your 
elected officials and convey your agencies' 
priorities and the challenges facing the law 
enforcement profession. To aid you in your 
efforts, a list of key U.S. House and Senate lead¬ 
ership positions follows. We urge you to build 
relationships with your elected representatives, 
call them regarding issues of importance, and set 


up meetings with them when they are back in 
their home states and on district work periods. 

U.S. Senate Leadership: 

Majority header - Mitch McConnell (R-KY) 
Minority header - Chuck Schumer (D-NY) 

Senate Committee on Homeland Security 
and Government Affairs: 

Chairman - Ron Johnson (R-WI) 

Ranking Member - Claire McCaskill 
(D-MO) 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary: 

Chairman - Chuck Grassley (R-IA) 

Ranking Member - Dianne Feinstein (D-CA) 

Senate Committee on Appropriations: 

Chairman - Thad Cochran (R-MS) 

Vice Chairman - Senator Patrick Feahy 
(D-VT) 

U.S. House of Representatives Leadership: 

Speaker of the House - Paul Ryan (R-WI) 
Majority Leader - Kevin McCarthy (R-CA) 
Minority Leader - Nancy Pelosi (D-CA) 

House Committee on Homeland Security: 

Chairman - Mike McCaul (R-TX) 

Ranking Member - Bennie Thompson 
(D-MS) 

House Committee on the Judiciary: 

Chairman - Bob Goodlatte (R-VA) 

Ranking Member - John Conyers (D-MI) 

House Committee on Appropriations: 

Chairman - Rodney Frelinghuysen (R-NJ) 
Ranking Member - Nita Lowey (D-NY) 


We hope that you will use IACP's Policy Pri¬ 
orities for the 115th Congress as a starting point 
for your discussions, but encourage you to also 
personalize your discussion and make legisla¬ 
tors aware of your local needs and concerns. 

The IACP will continue to work hard to 
advocate to Congress and the U.S. admin¬ 
istration on issues of importance to the law 
enforcement profession as they arrive. However, 
the IACP's success in these legislative efforts 
depends on the action of the membership. In 
order for the IACP to be an effective advocate 
for the law enforcement community, your 
elected officials also need to hear directly from 
you, our members. 

To download a copy of IACP's Policy Priori¬ 
ties for the 115th Congress, visit www.thelACP 
.org/IACP-Legislative-Agenda. 

National Consensus Policy on Use of 
Force Released 

In April 2016, the IACP, in conjunction with 
the Fraternal Order of Police, assembled leading 
law enforcement leadership and labor organiza¬ 
tions to examine the issue of use offeree by law 
enforcement officers. 

The extensive work of the participating orga¬ 
nizations has resulted in a National Consensus 
Policy on Use of Force. This consensus policy 
considers and reflects the broad views and 
experience of the field—ranging from line offi¬ 
cers to executives. The developed and adopted 
consensus policy reflects the best thinking of the 
diverse participating organizations and is solely 
intended to serve as a template for law enforce¬ 
ment agencies to compare and enhance their 
existing policies. 

While the work of the 11 consensus orga¬ 
nizations continues, the participating groups 
felt the urgency to release this policy as soon 
as possible, as many law enforcement agencies 
are currently reviewing or developing their own 
use-of-force policies. The 11 groups will con¬ 
tinue to provide further guidance to the field by 
releasing a consensus policy discussion paper in 
the near future. The consensus policy discus¬ 
sion paper will provide additional information 
regarding the elements found in the consensus 
policy, as well as the rationale for the policy 
directives related to de-escalation and the use of 
less-lethal and deadly force. 

The IACP looks forward to continuing to 
work with the participating organizations to 
provide further support to the law enforcement 
profession. 

To view the National Consensus Policy on 
Use of Force, visit the IACP website. ♦♦♦ 
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Working to Eliminate Posttraumatic Stress Disorder 


Addressing the stress thoroughly is what helps many 
sufferers recover. Openly addressing PTSD helps to 
change the culture surrounding the disorder in the 
department. 


By W. Thomas Smith Jr., Special 
Deputy, Richland County, South 
Carolina, Sheriff's Department 

S peaking at the IACP 2016 Annual Confer¬ 
ence and Exposition before an audience of 
sheriffs, police chiefs, and agency commanders 
from around the world, Sheriff Leon Lott of 
the Richland County, South Carolina, Sheriffs 
Department described one of the potentially 
most damaging threats besetting his depart¬ 
ment—posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 

Lott explained that he had a captain serving 
in the Richland County Sheriffs Department 
who killed an attacker in a gunfight, a lieutenant 
who was wounded in a gunfight and believed 
he would die before being rescued, a sergeant 
who lost his eye in a gunfight, and another 
sergeant who witnessed her law-enforcement 
partners suicide 90 days before she was forced 
to take the life of a suspect who attacked her 
with a knife. Some officers were willing to talk 
about their traumatic experiences, yet many 
other officers were not. 

Lormerly labeled combat stress, shell shock, 
or battle fatigue, PTSD often has a stigma of 
weakness attached to it. PTSD is one of the most 
debilitating, albeit least understood, emotional 
disorders suffered by those living in the wake 
of experienced trauma. PTSD has nothing to 
do with whether or not a man or woman is 
tough. These officers were (and are) experi¬ 
enced law enforcement officers who, some 
might argue, should know what to expect from 
an emotionally traumatizing critical incident. 
PTSD does not respect the great qualities of 
people. It strikes whomever it will, at will, and 
the symptoms might appear immediately or lie 
dormant for years. PTSD symptoms may start 
within three months of a traumatic event, but 
sometimes symptoms might not appear until 
years after the event. 1 

Bruce Solomon, PTSD expert and readjust¬ 
ment counselor of the St. George Veterans 
Center, describes PTSD sufferers as those who 
"are like Lormula One racecars in a world of fam¬ 
ily vans. They have developed a fifth gear where 
most folks have four-speed transmissions and 
the difficulty arises because that fifth gear isn't 
shifted into. It shifts you into it." 2 

The military services, military medical 
practitioners, and a number of military veterans' 
groups have only just begun to appreciate the 


risk of PTSD to combat veterans. Despite the 
recent appreciation, experts still have only a 
surface understanding. Perhaps even fewer have 
recognized its impact on law enforcement. 

Bringing the Problem to Light 

Sheriff Lott recognized the problem in 
his officers and decided that he needed to do 
something more. The department had a training 
program in place, as well as myriad resources for 
his officers, but neither appeared to be the com¬ 
plete solution. Sheriff Lott discovered that the 
issue was with the point in the training pipeline 
where PTSD was being addressed. PTSD was 
being addressed only post-incident instead of 
pre-incident. 

Lott organized a focus group in the months 
leading up to the launch of the program, pulled 
in several experts, including deputies, senior 
officers, a staff psychologist, chaplains, and 
law and criminal justice academics from local 
universities, and developed a curriculum for a 
program that would battle the disorder before 
his men and women ever went on their first 
patrol. 

Launched in Januaiy 2016, Lott's program, 
Critical Incident and PTSD Awareness, covers 
an all-encompassing range of topics from stress 
reactions, including physical, cognitive, and 
emotional, to myths, causes, coping strategies, 
and departmental policies and procedures. The 
training also teaches the importance of getting 
help and support from family, friends, churches, 
and support groups in dealing with PTSD. The 
training program prepares the deputies for any 
and all physical and psychological trauma risks 
before those deputies ever hit the street. 

Best of all, the program has people talking, 
sharing, explaining, and healing. It is the talking 
among officers and the shared experiences 
that have become the strength of the program. 
"There is still a learning curve for everyone— 
instructors and students alike," says Lott. 3 

But in terms of officer safety and wellness, 
the instruction and the discussion has brought 


this debilitating disorder out into the open where 
all can talk about it, begin to understand it, 
prepare for it, and help one another through it. 
Addressing the stress thoroughly is what helps 
many sufferers recover. Openly addressing PTSD 
helps to change the culture surrounding the 
disorder in the department. 

Achieving Results 

The Critical Incident and PTSD Awareness 
program has shown results. In less than a year, 
more than 300 officers on the Richland County 
Sheriff's Department force have received the 
PTSD training. Nearly half of those who have 
received the training have also experienced a 
critical or traumatic incident. 

According to Lott, as a result of the program, 
many of his experienced deputies and other 
veteran officers are now freely talking about their 
emotionally traumatic experiences, enabling 
them to more effectively deal with their symp¬ 
toms. The Critical Incident and PTSD Awareness 
program has not only helped to train officers in 
how to best handle stressful incidents and cope 
with those incidents, but it has also helped to 
change the culture of the department. PTSD is 
no longer a hidden disorder for the Richland 
County, South Carolina, Sheriff's Department. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

^'Post-traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) Symp¬ 
toms," Mayo Clinic, April 15,2014, http://www.mayo 
clinic.org/ diseases-conditions/post-traumatic-stress 
-disorder/basics/symptoms/ con-20022540. 

2 Bruce Solomon, "Vietnam Vet Shares His Own 
Experience with PTSD and Suicidal Thoughts," You¬ 
Tube video, 7:45, posted by "KCSG Television.com," 
December 9,2013, https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=OCpKU_q_HNU. 

3 Leon Lott (sheriff, Richland County Sheriffs 
Department), telephone interview, November 7,2016. 
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ESEARCH 


BRIEF 


The IACP Research Advisory Committee is proud to offer the monthly Research in Brief column. This column features evidence-based research 
summaries that highlight actionable recommendations for Police Chief magazine readers to consider within their own agencies. 

The goal of the column is to feature research that is innovative, credible, and relevant to a diverse law enforcement audience. 


Body-Worn Cameras: Not Seeing the Forest for 
the Technology? 


By Valarie Findlay, Research Fellow, 
Police Foundation 

B ody-worn technology might have seemed 
to emerge overnight to many people, but, in 
actuality, it has been tested and implemented 
over the past few years by North American law 
enforcement. Although body-worn cameras 
(BWCs) have been receiving increased attention 
recently, the research findings on the technology 
remain inconsistent and causally inconclusive. 

Early BWC programs, as in the 2006 pilot 
with Devon and Cornwall Police (UK), focused 
on improving evidentiaiy elements and preserv¬ 
ing victim first-disclosure evidence, but current 
BWC pilots and programs aim to increase 
transparency and reduce public complaints, 
unprofessional or inappropriate behaviors by law 
enforcement and the public, and use offeree. 1 It 
is hoped, too, that the use of BWCs can improve 
future evidence, training, and judicial processes. 

According to a 2015 survey by Major Cities 
Chiefs and Major Counties Sheriffs, the majority 
of U.S. agencies surveyed were either commit¬ 
ted to body cameras or had completed their 
implementation, with 77 percent of respondents' 
programs not yet fully implemented and with 5 
percent of respondents deciding not to imple¬ 
ment a BWC program. 2 In addition, recent BWC 
adoption efforts have been encouraged as a 
result of increased community-police conflicts, 
and government funding of BWC programs in 
the United States have further fueled efforts to 
employ the technology. 

In 2012, President Obama committed to 
funding BWC programs for law enforcement 
and, in 2014, the Body-Worn Camera Partner¬ 
ship Program was announced, which aims to 
invest $75 million in BWC technology for agen¬ 
cies as part of a broader three-year, $263 million 
initiative to strengthen community policing. 3 In 
2016, the Department of Justice, as part of this 
program, awarded over $20 million to 106 U.S. 
state, local, and tribal agencies to support body- 
worn camera programs. 4 


Although, in Canada, funding rests at the 
organizational level, several of the nearly 500 
law enforcement organizations in that country 
have proceeded with BWC pilots in recent 
years, with Montreal and Toronto slated for full 
program adoption. 5 One small organization, 
Amherstburg Police Services in Ontario, has had 
a fully implemented BWC program since their 
pilot project in 2013. 6 However, recently, several 
other cities—Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver, as well as the RCMP—have put their 
BWC implementation efforts on hold for various 
reasons, including cost. 7 



F > oint Blank Body Armor 

The case for adopting BWC technology in 
law enforcement almost always points to three 
landmark BWC studies—Rialto, California; 
Mesa, Arizona; and Phoenix, Arizona—and, 
now, a recent study out of Cambridge in the 
United Kingdom that was modelled on the 


Rialto study and authored by the same academic 
who led Rialto's study. Generally lauded as 
massive successes with substantial reductions 
in complaints and use offeree, all four of these 
studies have revealed shortcomings in the post¬ 
analysis of their raw data. 8 

With Rialto Police Department's year-long 
pilot and study in 2013, the effect of being 
observed during the experimental shifts may 
have encouraged preemptive moderating and 
the "spillover" effect in officers who downloaded 
and viewed their own BWC footage and in offi¬ 
cers who wore cameras only half the time, caus¬ 
ing a psychological effect on future interactions. 

Despite the 59 percent reduction in use- 
of-force in all treatment shifts and 87 percent 
reduction in public complaints, closer examina¬ 
tion of the raw data in the Rialto study showed 
that the use-of-force reduction was formulated 
from a small number of incidents (25 incidents) 
and that the reduction in complaints was seen 
across both study groups—camera and non¬ 
camera. 9 The importance of this is not so much 
the possibility of skewed results, but the risk of 
relying on outcomes that are more correlative 
that causal. 

Similarly, the Mesa Police Department pilot 
in 2012 revealed a reduction of 48 percent in 
"citizen complaints against camera officers for 
misconduct" during the study period and a 75 
percent reduction in use-of-force complaints, 
noting that many complaints were resolved 
quickly due to the accessibility of video 
evidence. 10 But the Mesa project also revealed 
concerns over discretionaiy activation policies, 
the pros and cons of volunteer and mandated 
officers, supervisory implications, and a lack of 
design controls to address avoidance factors. 11 

Overall, BWCs did appear to be effective 
when worn in situations where there were ver¬ 
bal warnings of BWC use; however, unintended 
bias and its management was suggested as an 
impact to some of the favorable results in Mesa. 
Again, as with the Rialto study, the concluding 
recommendation was that more controlled, 
replicable research is required. 12 
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More recently in 2016, the same author 
of the Rialto study, Barak Ariel, conducted 
the largest BWC study to date on seven law 
enforcement organizations. Preliminaiy findings 
suggested that the overall effect on police use 
offeree was "a wash"—in some instances, BWCs 
reduced use offeree, but, in other instances, 
they didn't and may have exacerbated behaviors 
and increased use offeree. 13 Overall, the results 
were inconsistent and perplexing; however, in 
the final report, complaints by the public were 
reduced substantially, in one case to zero. 14 

Most BWC research, including the studies 
discussed, shows a correlation—as opposed 
to causality—between use and outcomes, and 
many studies differ in methodology and control 
criteria, as well as organization characteristics, 
community size, and community relations. The 
variety in results indicates that the effectiveness 
of BWCs depends entirely on the rigor of stated 
uses, the goals, and the execution of the pilot or 
the adoption of the program. 

None of the BWC studies so far have 
broached the issues of sociological and behav¬ 
ioral features and behavior sources, such as 
whether it is the behavior of the officer or of the 
member of the public (or if they are synchro¬ 
nous or symbiotic) that improves. 

The value of BWC technology as a tool for 
law enforcement organizations, as a whole or 
individually, must be derived from cost benefit 
and return on investment. Recently, the Vancou¬ 
ver Police Department shelved their 600-unit 
BWC program due to the $17 million required 
for the equipment, storage, and video recovery. 
The Toronto Police Services estimated the cost 
of their BWC program will be $85 million over 
10 years with the majority of the expense going 
to store data. 15 In contrast, San Diego police out¬ 
fitted their organization for $1.5 million (U.S.) 
per year, Los Angeles cost was $3.5 million 
(U.S.) per year, and Baltimore's cost was $1.5 
million (U.S.) per year. 16 In Calgary, a stop-gap 
to the storage cost issue used an older technol¬ 
ogy, storage tapes, reducing data storage costs to 
about $1 million. 17 

Likewise, the pace of video recording and 
uploading technology used by the general 
public has been faster and the costs cheaper 
in meeting the needs of civil rights groups and 
the public for police oversight. Many apps are 
available online and allow for recording and 
immediate uploading of videos to YouTube or a 
Dropbox account. 

It may be that waiting for the technology 
to "mature" might not be the answer. Law 
enforcement organizations could possibly 
take a collaborative stance, glean from lessons 
learned from organizations who have piloted or 
implemented BWCs, and lead innovation with 
vendors. The need for BWC vendors and users 
to address interoperability and scalability with 
emerging technologies, such as biometrics, voice 
recognition, telemetry, and internal databases 
(emergency calls, investigations, intelligence, 
etc.) is inevitable and will be costly later if left 
out of scope now. 


In the end, converging the operational needs 
and goals of law enforcement with the capabilities 
of BWC technology and current and emerging 
technologies may reveal a much more robust and 
effective tool than originally anticipated. ♦♦♦ 


Valarie Findlay is a research fellow 
for the Police Foundation and has two 
decades of senior expertise in cyber¬ 
security and policing initiatives. She holds 
a master's in terrorism studies from the 
University of St. Andrew's and her disser¬ 
tation, The Impact of Terrorism on the Trans¬ 
formation of Law Enforcement, examined 
the transformation of law enforcement in 
western nations. Currently, Ms. Findlay is 
preparing her doctoral thesis on terrorism 
as a social phenomenon examined within 
the Civilizing Process Theoiy (Elias). 
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Stop-and-Frisk and the Fourth Amendment: Lessons from 
the NYPD 


By Pam McDonald, JD, LLM, Police 
Legal Advisor, Greenville, South 
Carolina 

S top-and-frisk procedures when performed 
in a constitutional manner are fundamental 
to modern policing—officers continually apply 
stop-and-frisk principles during traffic stops, 
other short detentions of citizens, and limited 
searches. The legal concept of stop-and-frisk was 
established in the landmark case Terry v. Ohio, 
which authorized law enforcement to detain 
a person and conduct a limited search of the 
outer clothing for weapons where the officer 
has reasonable suspicion that "criminal activity 
may be afoot and that the persons... may be 
armed and presently dangerous" (known as a 
Terry stop). 1 The U.S. Supreme Court has further 
explained that courts will consider the "total¬ 
ity of the circumstances" when assessing the 
validity of a Terry stop. 2 The authority for police 
to stop-and-frisk citizens based on reasonable 
suspicion of criminal activity is a well-grounded 
and indisputable principle of constitutional law, 
and it is reasonable to assume that informed law 
enforcement agencies have department policies 
that explain how officers are to appropriately 
use stop-and-frisk tactics and define the limits of 
officer authority during these encounters. 

The NYPD Case 

The New York Police Department (NYPD) 
stop-and-frisk policies came under intense scru¬ 
tiny due to a series of civil cases alleging that 
(1) the agency's policies violated the U.S. 
Constitution's Fourth Amendment, which gives 
citizens the right to be free from unreasonable 
searches and seizures, and (2) the policies were 
racially discriminatoiy, violating the Fourteenth 
Amendment's equal protection clause. 3 A class 
action suit was filed against the City of New York 
(Floyd v. City of New York) and, in a lengthy (nearly 
two hundred-page) opinion, a federal trial judge 
ruled that the stop-and-frisk tactics as imple¬ 
mented by NYPD violated the constitutional 
rights of minorities, specifically young Ftispanic 
and black men. 4 The judge stated, "Under the 


NYPD's policy, targeting the 'right people' 
means stopping people in part because of their 
race." 5 The opinion also noted that high-ranking 
NYPD officials testified "that 'the right people' 
are young black and Hispanic youths 14 to 20 
for whom there is reasonable suspicion" and 
"that the NYPD focuses stop and frisks on young 
blacks and Hispanics in order to instill in them 
a fear of being stopped." 6 The judge's opinion 
also recited condemning statistics concerning 
literally millions of Terry stops reported by the 
NYPD and found a sharp increase in the number 
of stops conducted, as well as data indicating 83 
percent of the stops were of a person identified 
as black or Hispanic. As a result of these findings, 
the court ordered changes to the NYPD's policies 



and the appointment of a federal monitor to 
oversee the reform process for three years. 

Although New York City originally 
appealed the controversial decision, then- 
New York Mayor Bill de Blasio withdrew the 
City's appeal before it could be heard by the 
appeal court, agreed to comply with the judge's 
recommended reforms, and settled the cases. 
Therefore, the Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
never heard an appeal on the merits of the con¬ 
stitutional analysis of the NYPD stop-and-frisk 
procedures and never reversed the decision of 
the trial court, which means that the trial judge's 


ruling remains as the law of this case. However, 
other courts are free to agree or disagree with 
this constitutional analysis in cases that might 
come before them. Importantly, the trial court 
condemned the NYPD policies as racially dis¬ 
criminatory and unconstitutional. The stop-and- 
frisk technique itself was lawful, but NYPD's use 
of the technique to target black and Hispanic 
youths was unlawful. 

Recommendations to Avoid a Similar 
Problem 

The federal monitor in the Floyd case agreed 
to implement specific reforms in NYPD patrol 
policies regarding Terry stops and racial profiling; 
most of the following suggestions are drawn 
from the monitor's final recommendations. Law 
enforcement agencies must ensure their policies 
clearly explain the appropriate and legal use of 
stop-and-frisk tactics, and they need to specifi¬ 
cally reject consideration of race as a factor in 
the reasonable suspicion analysis, excluding 
circumstances involving a specific and reliable 
suspect description. Law enforcement agencies 
should confirm that their officers are receiv¬ 
ing specialized training that effectively teaches 
officers the limits of their authority under their 
department's specific stop-and-frisk policy and 
under constitutional law. Officers should receive 
training on how to articulate facts and observa¬ 
tions and the totality of the circumstances that 
they consider to reach a standard of reasonable 
suspicion. Officers need to genuinely understand 
what they are and are not permitted to do under 
both their policy and the law, and they need to 
be competent in their ability to articulate the 
facts and circumstances that amount to reason¬ 
able suspicion to stop and reasonable suspicion 
to frisk. 

In addition to providing sound guidance and 
advice to officers making these decisions, it is 
imperative that supervisors scrutinize the consti¬ 
tutionality of officer-citizen interactions and not 
simply collect the data that tally the encounters. 
Collecting the data on traffic stops and other 
officer-citizen encounters is important, but 
supervisors and agencies often fall short in 
assessing and responding to the information 
that the data provide. Administrators must 
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evaluate the information collected on stops, 
warnings, and arrests and safeguard against 
discriminatory practices—both intentional and 
unintentional. 

Conclusion 

The common police practice of stopping 
a person and frisking for weapons based on 
reasonable suspicion remains constitutional; 
it is a lawful Terry stop. The misperception that 
all stop-and-frisk practices are unconstitutional 
arises from the Floyd case, in which the NYPD 
stop-and-frisk policies were ruled unconstitu¬ 
tional as deployed by NYPD officers at that time. 7 
It is important for law enforcement officers and 
leaders to distinguish between the constitution¬ 
ality of a valid Terry stop based on reasonable 
suspicion of criminal activity and the unconsti¬ 
tutional tactic of using Terry stops as a means for 
illegally targeting racial minorities. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

'Terry v. Ohio , 392 U.S. 1,30 (1968). 

Illinois v. Sokolozu, 490 U.S. 1,8 (1989), citing United 
States v. Cortez , 449 U.S. 411 (1981). 

3 See Floyd v. City of New York, 959 F. Supp. 2d 540 
(S.D.N.Y. 2013); Ligon v. City of New York, 736 F.3d 166 
(2d Cir. 2013); Davis v. City of New York, 902 F. Supp. 2d 
405 (S.D.N.Y. 2012); and Daniels v. City of New York, 99 
Civ. 1695 (SAS) (S.D.N.Y. 1999). 

*Floyd, 959 F. Supp. 2d, at 663. 

5 Id. at 662. 

6 Id. at fn767; Id. at 662. 

7 Gershman Jacob, "Trump and Clinton on Stop- 
and-Frisk, Who was Right?" Wall Street Journal, Law 
Blog, September 27,2016. 
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enforcement officer in the field working, not 
tied up doing paperwork.” 

Local police, government, business 
representatives and the media were in 
attendance for the ceremonial ribbon-cutting 
at the new Roanoke Collision Reporting 
Center. Roanoke County Police Chief 
Howard Hall was quoted, “The idea here is to 
create a convenience for people...We want 
to get cars and people out of the roadway 
and handle reporting faster in a separate, 
safer place.” 

Roanoke Valley drivers 
involved in a collision 
call 911 and an officer is 
dispatched to the scene. 
The officer investigates 
and determines if the 
collision meets the 
criteria for reporting 
to the CRC. If so, the 
drivers are directed to 
visit the Abney Road 
location. At this time, 
property damage only 
collisions will be directed 
to the Collision Reporting 


Center. Incidents involving personal injury, 
hazardous goods, damage to public property 
and others as determined by police will be 
investigated by the officer at the scene. By 
clearing the roadway of many collisions with 
more minor damage, officers and drivers 
are safeguarded from possible secondary 
collisions, and traffic flow is cleared more 
efficiently, benefiting all drivers. 

Citizens reporting to the CRC are greeted 
by professionally trained and empathetic 
counselors who assist in the completion of 
the State Collision Report, assist in making 
contact with family and/or insurance broker 
or company, provide information from the 
involved insurance carrier and photograph 
the vehicle damage for the file. Reports 
are completed in a safe, comfortable 
environment, at a more convenient time for 
the driver (within 48 hours of the incident) 
and away from the side of a busy, possibly 
dangerous roadway. 

This new service in the U.S. is provided at no 
cost to police or citizens. Supporting insurers 
writing automobile polices in the State fund 
the program, which will make both reporting 

Continued on Page 2 


The inaugural U.S. Collision Reporting 
Center (CRC) opened at 631 Abney Road in 
Roanoke VA as a pilot project with the City of 
Roanoke Police Department and the County 
of Roanoke Police Department. Local news 
outlets reported that drivers at the CRC gave 
the Center positive reviews, “It went well... 
it’s a good service” and “The advantage 
of this program, I think, is it keeps the law 


O n September 15, five drivers involved 
in minor collisions in the City of 
Roanoke and Roanoke County area of 
Virginia were the very first American citizens 
to report their incidents using Accident 
Support Services’ professional Collision 
Reporting Center program. 
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A merica’s very first Collision Reporting 
Center (CRC) opened in Roanoke, Vir¬ 
ginia on September 15. The CRC locat¬ 
ed at 631 Abney Road is operated by Accident 
Support Services International Ltd. for the City 
of Roanoke and Roanoke County Police De¬ 
partments. The following is a brief history of 
the company responsible for collision reporting 
solutions for police and the insurance industry. 
ibh 


1994 - Accident Support Services Interna¬ 
tional Ltd. (ASSI) opened the first Collision 
Reporting Center in Toronto, Canada. ASSI 
founder Steve Sanderson partnered with the 
Toronto Police Service to initiate a collision 
reporting program to realize efficiencies in not 
investigating fender-bender collisions at the 
scene, while ensuring that insurance compa¬ 
nies could verify that collisions had taken place 
once Police were no longer completing those 
on-scene reports. The program has devel¬ 
oped into a solid partnership between Police, 
Insurers and private enterprise; providing col¬ 
lision reporting and traffic safety solutions for 
Police, increased customer service and fraud 
detection capabilities to insurers and a One- 
Stop Service location for citizens to report 
collisions and receive information from their 
insurance companies. 

2003 - ASSI’s Collision Reporting and Occur¬ 
rence Management System (CROMS) com¬ 
pletely revolutionized the collision reporting 
process, improving data consistency and ac¬ 
curacy through its totally electronic system. 


CROMS captures and stores scanned docu¬ 
ments and photos, allowing for a search of all 
data fields on the government collision report 
forms and has the ability to generate statistical 
reports for Police, insurers, road engineers and 
Departments of Transportation. 

2008 - The CROMS Analytics Portal was intro¬ 
duced, allowing police and insurers to access 
accurate, current and relevant data for in-depth 
analysis without having to manually re-enter 
data into their own systems. This application 
works across multiple jurisdictions and was 
developed with user input. The CROMS An¬ 
alytics Portal allows Police to analyze and de¬ 
termine all factors of recorded collisions and 
produce intelligence led policing initiatives to 
create proactive road safety programs. Using 
the CROMS Police portal to analyze their col¬ 
lision data, Police agencies and governments 
are recognizing a measurable decline in asso¬ 
ciated collisions, resulting in safer roadways. 
Insurers are able to better manage risk, en¬ 
hance claims service and identify fraud, trends 
and changes. Using the CROMS Analytics 
Insurance portal, participating insurers are also 
able to compare their statistics with those of 
the industry. 


2010 - CROMS Mobile was officially released; 
a user friendly, fast and efficient mobile report¬ 
ing tool to serve the needs of Police in a wire¬ 
less connected or disconnected environment, 
for “anytime, anywhere” collision reporting. 
This roadside application enables quick, easy 


collection of incident information, and includes 
touch screen technology, card swipe technol¬ 
ogy, a VIN decoder, convenient drop down 
boxes, on-line storage for documents, audio, 
photos and video, a mapping program and 
collision diagram program. Minimal training is 
required to effectively use CROMS Mobile. Re¬ 
duced manual data entry and re-entry increase 
Police Service efficiencies. 

2012 - ASSI embarked on an ambitious proj¬ 
ect with the Ministry of Transportation Ontar¬ 
io (MTO) to complete a two way secure data 
exchange between the CROMS program and 
the MTO. ASSI successfully validates and 
submits data from CROMS to the MTO for 
many Ontario Police jurisdictions, removing 
this administrative workload from the agen¬ 
cies and creating efficiencies for the MTO. 
CROMS is also uploading collision reports to 
the Records Management Systems (RMS) 
of our participating Police partners eliminat¬ 
ing duplicate data entry for the agencies. 

CROMS has won two distinguished awards 
from Microsoft, the Integrated E-Business 
Solutions Award of the Year (2005) and the Mi¬ 
crosoft Canada Impact Award for Excellence 
as the “Solution of the Year” (2005), as well as 
the 2013 ICTA Insurance-Canada Technology 
Award for IT support of the Year. Over 54 Po¬ 
lice agencies now utilize CROMS for their colli¬ 
sion reporting data requirements. 

The original Toronto Collision Reporting Cen¬ 
ter has been joined by 31 other centers across 
Ontario and Alberta and now in Roanoke VA. 
Discussions for additional centers and CROMS 
programs with Police agencies across the Unit¬ 
ed States and Canada are ongoing and pos¬ 
itive. 

Accident Support Services International Ltd. 
continues to lead as the professionals in Col¬ 
lision Reporting with our Collision Reporting 
Center and CROMS data collection programs 
and services provided at no cost to Police and 
the public. 


Roanoke Accident Support Services Ltd. First U.S. Collision Reporting Center Opens! Continued From Page 1 


and the post-collision experience more 
efficient for drivers, police and insurance 
companies. 

The City of Roanoke and County of 
Roanoke Police Departments will also 
benefit from near real-time collision data 
entered by ASSI staff into the company’s 
Collision Reporting and Occurrence 


Management System (CROMS), 
allowing the police to develop pro-active 
enforcement programs based on their own 
data. Supporting insurance carriers will be 
able to access their policy holder’s collision 
file, if so directed by the driver, to provide 
immediate customer care post-collision 
and detect possible insurance fraud. 


The Roanoke Collision Reporting 
Center is just the first of many CRCs 
on the planning board for the United 
States. ASSI is in active discussions 
with a number of Police agencies 
across the U.S. It is a very busy and 
exciting time for everyone involved in 
the area of road safety. 
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Stephen E. Applebaum 

U.S. Insurance Industry Relations 
Stephen Applebaum is Managing Partner, Insurance Solu¬ 
tions Group and is responsible for U.S. Insurance Industry 
Relations for Accident Support Services International Ltd. 

Stephen is a subject matter expert and thought leader 
providing consulting, advisory, research and strategic M&A 
services to participants across the entire North American 
property & casualty insurance ecosystem focused on in¬ 
surance information technology, claims, innovation, dis¬ 
ruption, supply chain, vendor and performance manage¬ 
ment. Mr. Applebaum is also Senior Advisor to StoneRidge 
Advisors, an investment banking firm focused exclusively 
on the insurance industry. 

Stephen is a frequent chairman, speaker, moderator and panelist at insurance industry con¬ 
ferences and a frequent contributor of thought leadership articles and papers to insurance 
industry publications and has a strong passion for coaching, mentoring, business process in¬ 
novation, studying and applying disruptive technology, and managing organizational change 
in the property and casualty insurance industry and trading partner communities. 


Ed Weidmann 

Chair, U.S. Insurance Industry Advisory Board 
We are pleased to announce the appointment of Ed Weid¬ 
mann as Chairman of its U.S. Industry Advisory Board. 
Mr. Weidmann is well known and highly respected within 
the auto insurance claims and supply chain industries, 
having recently retired from an impressive 39 year ca¬ 
reer with State Farm insurance in which he developed 
and managed programs relating to auto glass claims 
processing, Emergency Road Service and tow services, 
rental cars, mobile audio replacement and paintless dent 
repair administration. 


Ed will assist in the implementation of ASSI’s Collision 
Reporting Center (CRC) program in the U.S. by promoting and encouraging the level of 
carrier participation upon which the program is dependent. In his capacity as Chairman 
of the Industry Advisory Board, Ed will assist in recruiting additional Board members and 
provide leadership and direction to ensure that the company is providing maximum value 
to the insurance industry through its innovative First Notice of Loss and accident reporting 
service by accelerating the claim and triage process and fully and accurately documenting 
accident details while controlling costs and enhancing the customer experience as colli¬ 
sions are reported to police at the Collision Reporting Center. 


Julian Fantino, Advisor 

Julian Fantino has a distinguished police career spanning 
40 years; 15 years of which as the Police Chief and Com¬ 
missioner of 4 major Canadian Police departments; City 
of London, York Region, City of Toronto and the Ontar¬ 
io Provincial Police. Mr. Fantino has also served as the 
Commissioner of Emergency Management for the Prov¬ 
ince of Ontario and 5 years in federal politics as Minister 
of International Cooperation, Seniors, Veterans Affairs and 
National Defense. Mr. Fantino has been a long standing 
and active member of the Major Cities Chiefs, the Inter¬ 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, a graduate of the 
FBI National Executive Institute and currently serves on a 
number of not-for-profit Boards. Since leaving politics, 

Mr. Fantino has embarked on a private enterprise initiative; J. Fantino & Associates Con¬ 
sulting Group Inc. 


Ashley Kendall 

Business Service Representative 
Ashley Kendall joined Accident Support Services Interna¬ 
tional Ltd. in 2011, starting as a Counselor at the North 
York Collision Reporting Centre. From her work on our 
front lines, assisting drivers to complete their motor ve¬ 
hicle accident reports, Ashley has expert knowledge of 
our Collision Reporting Centers and Collision Reporting 
and Occurrence Management System (CROMS) pro¬ 
grams, and a keen understanding of the policy holder 
experience in the hours immediately following their col¬ 
lision. 


Ashley has transitioned to our Head Office team. In her 
role as Business Service Representative, Ashley is now working towards building stronger 
relationships with our insurance partners. Using her ASSI experience and understanding 
of the insurance industry, she is responsible for communication and education on the 
opportunities provided through our CRC and CROMS programs. Training seminars are the 
most effective way to relay this information and Ashley customizes the training sessions to 
fit the specific needs of the user group. 


Fernando Vitorino 

Director of Information Technology 
As the Director of IT, Fernando Vitorino oversees all as¬ 
pects of information technology activities at Accident 
Support Services International Ltd. Fernando and his 
team are responsible for the development of propriety 
online applications, business intelligence analytics and 
information security critical for the success of Accident 
Support Services International Ltd. 


Fernando has 18 years of experience in information 
technology developing and managing business solutions. 
Prior to joining ASSI, Fernando has held senior positions 
where he was responsible for application development, 
information systems management and systems architecture. 


Steve Sanderson, President 

Accident Support Services International Ltd. 

Steve Sanderson is President and Founder of Acci¬ 
dent Support Services International Ltd., which oper¬ 
ates Collision Reporting Centers (CRCs) in partnership 
with Police and the Insurance industry. Starting 
with a single Reporting Center in 1994, Steve has 
successfully developed the organization to cover 54 
Police Jurisdictions, including 32 Collision Reporting 
Centers in Ontario, Alberta and Virginia. The Acci¬ 
dent Support Services model for Collision Reporting 
Centers is the benchmark for CRCs throughout North 
America. 

Steve is also the visionary behind CROMS, the Microsoft and Insurance-canada Award Win¬ 
ning “Collision Reporting & Occurrence Management System.” He makes customer service 
and satisfaction a priority, ensuring efficient and effective management utilizing the age-old 
principles of honesty, integrity, attention to detail and hard work. 

Ken Eagleson, Vice President 

U.S. Insurance Programs 

Ken Eagleson is Vice President, U.S. Insurance 
Programs at Accident Support Services Interna¬ 
tional Ltd. Ken joined ASSI in August, 2016 to 
coincide with the company’s U.S. market entry. 

With over 25 years of experience in the insurance, 
auto and information management solutions, Ken is 
recognized as a Property & Casualty Claims Informa¬ 
tion Technology subject matter expert, with insight 
into the related industry supply chain and data ini¬ 
tiatives. In his roles, Mr. Eagleson directed all cus¬ 
tomer facing activity for new and existing clients. His 
management acumen and industry knowledge has led to continued year over year success. 
Throughout his career, Ken has delivered significant and measurable bottom-line benefits in¬ 
cluding improved insurer cycle times, reduction in operational costs and improved customer 
service measurements. 

Ron McBride 

U.S. Representative 

Ron McBride served in municipal police agencies for 35 
years in Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio, the last 20 years 
with the city of Ashland, Kentucky as Chief of Police. He 
was a third generation police officer and his son continues 
their family tradition today. Following Ron’s retirement 
from active law enforcement, he served for more than 10 
years as manager of the lACP/Dupont Kevlar Survivors’ 

Club, focusing on the increased use of body armor to de¬ 
crease needless police disabilities and death. Ron cur¬ 
rently chairs the IACP Police Professional Standards, Ethics 
and Image Committee. He is very active in police profes¬ 
sional associations and an avid community volunteer. 

ASSI is fortunate to have an associate with Ron’s knowledge and experience in US law en¬ 
forcement as we chart new territory in collision reporting south of the border. 





















Collision Reporting Centers, 
The Road Safety Solution 


T imes have been very good! The 
economy has seen improvement, 
employment is up, and fuel prices 
have been falling. The Federal Highway 
Administration reported that Americans 
are buying more new cars; vehicle 
registration is up by 4.6% over 2007. 

Roadways are busier than ever, with re¬ 
ported miles driven higher by 5% over 
each of the past three years. 

The swelling number of vehicles and 
many miles travelled each year has 
translated into greater accident fre¬ 
quency and resulted in an increase in 
average property loss and bodily injury, 
both at a 12 year high. The insurance 
industry is working to deal with rising 
claims costs (after all, those new ve¬ 
hicles cost more to repair) and provide 
consistent customer service while independently substantiating claims for prop¬ 
erty damage and bodily injury and determine fault or negligence. 

Then factor in the many higher priority demands on police departments to protect 
their communities against civil unrest, violence, domestic and foreign terrorism 
which may necessitate a shift in how police investigate simple property damage/ 


Accident Support Services International Ltd. attends FBI NEIA (National Executive Institute 
Association) Reception in San Diego, CA. l-r, Commissioner (Ret) Julian Fantino, FBI 
Director James B. Comey, ASSI President Steve Sanderson. 


minor injury car crashes. The realities 
of having to do so much more with the 
same resources may lead to consid¬ 
eration of entering into private/public 
partnerships to assist with services 
such as collision reporting. 

Immediate benefits to citizens and 
police are significant. Reporting is 
moved to a comfortable and safe lo¬ 
cation, away from the side of the road 
where participants may be subject to 
secondary accidents and potential 
injury. Police officers out on the road 
are available for higher priority calls 
for service. Collision data collected at 
the CRC in ASSI’s Collision Reporting 
and Occurrence Management System 
(CROMS) is made available to police to 
assist with collision investigation and 
targeted pro-active road safety campaigns for a safer community. 

Citizens also benefit through immediate contact with their insurance company 
directly from the Collision Reporting Center to initiate their claim, and be assisted 
on next steps for car rental and vehicle repair. 

The insurance industry benefits with First Notice of Loss (FNOL), often within 
hours of the crash, allowing adjusters to more efficiently triage and 
investigate files and make coverage decisions, decreasing their 
cycle time. “Being there” with policyholders at their time of need 
increases customer service and retention. Insurer specific handouts 
provided to drivers at the CRC help to control costs in car rental 
and repair. The CRC photographs all vehicle damage and places a 
“Damage Reported to Police” Sticker to help reduce ‘creative dam¬ 
age’ and insurance fraud. 

All of ASSI’s services are provided at no Charge to Police and the 
public. Services are funded by the insurance industry writing auto¬ 
mobile policies in the State where the CRC is located. 

Times are good! Americans will continue to drive their new cars, 
travelling throughout the nation and beyond. Unfortunately, they will 
continue to be involved in more car crashes resulting in more prop¬ 
erty damage and personal injury claims, and police may not always 
be available to investigate at the scene of the crash. 

With Collision Reporting Center partnerships between U.S. Police 
Departments, the insurance industry and Accident Support Services 
International Ltd., property damage collisions will continue to be re¬ 
ported by drivers with the information available for police to plan 
road safety initiatives and for insurers to assist their policyholders re¬ 
cover, getting everyone back on the road once again for safe travels. 


631 Abney Road, Roanoke Virginia 24012-1257 
Toll Free: 1-877-895-9111 

For more information, go to www.accsupport.com 
Recommendations, Suggestions, Comments, contact: 
Editor: Jane Ross admin@accsupport.com 
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A Case Study in 

CHANGING 
THE CULTURE 

of a Campus Police Department 


By Paul L. Ominsky, Princeton 
University Department of Public 
Safety, New Jersey, and Lewis 
Z. Schlosser, PhD, ABPR Institute 
for Forensic Psychology 
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O ne of the greatest challenges facing law 
enforcement in the 21st century in the 
United States is earning and maintaining 
the trust of the communities it serves. At 
present, the narrative on community-police 
relations is often played out in the media. 
Unfortunately, the media tends to address 
community-police relations only after a high- 
profile, negative incident, such as an officer- 
involved shooting, and the relative lack of 
media coverage of positive community- 
police interactions serves only to fan the 
flames of any problems in community- 
police relationships. 

Despite all of the negative media atten¬ 
tion, a recent Gallup poll shows that U.S. 
residents' respect for police officers is at 
its highest level since 1967. 1 Serving in law 
enforcement is one of most challenging jobs 
in the United States, and it is possible that 
the recent murders of officers in places like 
New York City, New York; Dallas, Texas; 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and Palm Springs, 
California, have reminded the public of the 
real and daily dangers of working in law 
enforcement. That said, the Gallup findings 
did vary somewhat by respondents' race, 
with Caucasians holding a higher level of 
respect for police (80 percent) than people 
of color (67 percent). Data from the Pew 
Research Center also revealed similar racial 
differences in opinions regarding officer- 
involved shootings, especially involving 
people of color; use-of-force incidents; 
and accountability for officer misconduct. 2 
In sum, the research reveals some areas of 
promise with regard to community-police 
relations, along with some issues that con¬ 
tinue to need attention. 

The relationships between public 
safety agencies and the communities they 
serve can always be improved. In some 
places, great partnerships already exist 
between departments and communities, 
with only minor enhancements needed in 
neighborhoods that are already enjoying 
prosperity, peace, and goodwill. In other 
communities, however, the mistrust of local 
law enforcement is marked and seemingly 
beyond repair. These communities tend to 
be plagued by chronic violence and pov¬ 
erty; these challenges, along with limited 
resources and a perceived lack of safety for 
officers patrolling the communities they 
serve, can erode the morale of even the 
finest police and public safety personnel. 
The result is a general mistrust that exists 
between community members and the law 
enforcement agencies that serve and pro¬ 
tect them. 

Sources of Mistrust 

Technological developments in society 
have contributed, at least in part, to some 
of the disconnect between law enforce¬ 
ment agencies and their communities. For 
example, as police agencies shifted from 


foot patrol to motorized patrol, officers lost 
regular face-to-face contact with commu¬ 
nity members. Motorized patrol was seen 
as more efficient, since it allowed officers to 
respond more quickly to emergencies and 
patrol larger areas, which reduced costs to 
municipalities and was seen as a welcome 
change, especially during more challenging 
economic times. However, this change had 
the unintended consequence of shifting 
policing to a much more reactive (i.e., react 
and respond) than proactive approach. 

As communities experienced growing 
unrest and more questions were raised about 
the quality of policing, departments turned 
to community policing. Community polic¬ 
ing gained prominence in the 1970s and 
1980s when many police departments began 
adopting this strategy. 3 Community policing, 
as defined by the Department of Justice, 
is a philosophy that promotes organiza¬ 
tional strategies that support the systematic 
use of partnerships and problem-solving 
techniques to proactively address the 
immediate conditions that give rise to public 
safety issues such as crime , social disorder, 
and fear of crimed 

The community policing model is 
intended to return law enforcement to a 
proactive approach—one in which the law 
enforcement agencies and their officers 
enjoyed solid relationships with the people 
and communities they served. 

Parallel to the widespread adoption of 
community policing was the perceived 
militarization of police departments. Many 
departments benefited from a federal pro¬ 
gram established in 1996 that delivered 
surplus military equipment to departments 
for little or no cost. In some communities, 
as their local law enforcement obtained 
more equipment, the perception was that 
the police were now equipping themselves 
to fight wars in their communities. Some 
people asked who the enemy was that their 
police were fighting that required providing 
officers with equipment used in war (e.g., 
armored personnel carriers). At the same 
time, police officers questioned if their com¬ 
munities were markedly dangerous given 
the need for military-grade equipment. The 
net effect was feelings of mistrust from both 
the police and the community that contrib¬ 
uted to a growing divide between them. 

It is important to note that the authors are 
not saying that law enforcement agencies 
should not acquire equipment needed to 
support their mission; rather, it is a reminder 
to consider the impact of the equipment's 
use on the community members and to use 
the equipment in ways that are understand¬ 
able to the community. For example, using 
an armored carrier to approach a terrorism 
suspect is more understandable to commu¬ 
nity members than using this same equip¬ 
ment at a peaceful protest. The authors are 
also not suggesting that law enforcement 


leadership do anything to compromise offi¬ 
cer safety. That said, leadership needs to 
recognize that a police response needs to be 
proportional to the event and that commu¬ 
nity perceptions of police "over-responding" 
may strain community-police relations. 

Another issue facing some departments 
is that their personnel do not reflect the 
diversity of the communities they serve. 
There are a number of reasons for this, 
including disillusionment with policing as 
a profession, a lack of recruitment efforts 
targeting diverse candidates, and a lack of 
viable diverse candidates. While diversifi¬ 
cation of a police department can be diffi¬ 
cult to achieve, it should remain a goal, and 
departments should strive to be representa¬ 
tive of their communities. 

Even as law enforcement agencies 
achieve greater diversity, however, this 
does not automatically mean that commu¬ 
nity-police relationships will improve. It is 
important that officers do not view their 
work as "us" (police) versus "them" (the 
community). It is also critical to understand 
that policing is challenging, and that even 
departments with a diverse officer corps 
can make mistakes. This is not an excuse— 
it is just the reality of giving any human the 
authority to use lethal force, make arrests 
for law violations, and maintain societal 
values. Officers, like all human beings, will 
inevitably make errors, particularly when 
complex decisions must be made in a mat¬ 
ter of seconds, often under serious stress. 
Community members and the media that 
report on law enforcement matters must 
remember the humanity of officers; like¬ 
wise, this humanity is a primary reason that 
having a proactive policing philosophy is 
important. If the public perception of law 
enforcement officers is to be changed, then 
the community needs to know and experi¬ 
ence those officers as human beings. 

Weaknesses ofTraditional 
Community Policing 

As stated previously, law enforce¬ 
ment leaders looking for proactive ways 
to improve community-police relations 
increasingly adopted community polic¬ 
ing strategies. This shift in strategic focus 
from the traditional reactive policing to a 
more proactive approach has been gener¬ 
ally implemented in response to concerns 
about the lack of connectedness between 
departments and their communities. As dis¬ 
satisfaction with law enforcement continues 
to be an issue in major cities, and, as civil 
unrest occasionally manifests as a result, 
it appears that community policing as a 
strategy has not achieved all of its goals. As 
noted in a recent IACP National Policy Sum¬ 
mit on Community-Police Relations, "police 
departments have been challenged to fully 
reach the promise of community policing as 
it was intended for a number of reasons." 5 
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One major obstacle to effective community policing is that the 
strategy is often deployed as a program implemented by a small 
percentage of a department's officer corps, as opposed to having 
a department-wide mission or philosophy on how officers should 
interact with the members of the community. Basically, proactive 
policing is often relegated to a small portion of officers—the com¬ 
munity policing officers—rather than every officer focusing on 
community policing. Within the rank and file, those officers with 
community policing assignments are sometimes viewed as lesser 
officers compared to patrol officers, whose productivity and con¬ 
tributions are seen as greater. 

From the departments perspective, having a few "officer friend¬ 
lies" is good for public relations, particularly in their community's 
elementary and secondary schools. Positive interactions between 
officers and children in schools are often seen as the community 
policing path to better community-police relationships in neighbor¬ 
hoods at large. Nevertheless, most community policing programs 
remain based on reactive enforcement philosophies. The end result 
of this partial implementation is some positive, light media cover¬ 
age (e.g., photo opportunities), but little real change in terms of 
community-police relations. 

Community Caretaking 

The authors suggest an alternative to the community policing 
model known as "community caretaking." Community caretaking 
is a philosophy that promotes organization-wide strategies empha¬ 
sizing service, education, partnerships, and crime prevention and 
reduction with the goal of gaining greater community involvement 
to reduce crime through improved understanding of law enforce¬ 
ment practices. Service is the primary orientation of police engaged 
in community caretaking; however, officers will always have to 
provide enforcement of laws as part of their duties, no matter the 
philosophy of policing championed. On college campuses, for 
example, police and public safety departments need to provide a 
range of services, including security, safety, and enforcement. The 
focus, though, is on providing service to the community and taking 
care of its constituents—thus, "community caretaking." 

Citizens pay taxes to fund law enforcement and other municipal 
services to ensure that help will be there in case of an emergency and 
that the help will not only respond but, hopefully, resolve the prob¬ 
lem. While many departments have mission statements that say "pro¬ 
tect and serve," the reality for some departments is that they tend to 
enforce and react. Departments seeking to be community caretakers 
need to engage the community regularly (e.g., meeting with leaders 
from the neighborhood who represent different stakeholders; host¬ 
ing town hall meetings). It is also helpful to equip officers with the 
appropriate training, both in the academy and beyond, for success in 
these interactions. The community caretaking philosophy can lead 
community members to experience less fear of and greater trust in 
the police; they will also become more active participants in their own 
security. For community caretaking departments to serve as models of 
excellence, they should pursue and obtain accreditation to ensure that 
their policies, procedures, and practices meet or exceed best practices. 

Case Study: Princeton University Department of 
Public Safety 

There are police departments that have already made the change 
to community caretaking. In 2010, Princeton University hired a new 
director of the Department of Public Safety (DPS) who was asked to 
change the focus of the department by enhancing an already strong 
campus law enforcement agency. The DPS consists of 150 full-time, 
part-time, and per diem professionally trained sworn and non-swom 
personnel who ensure the safety of approximately 5,200 undergradu¬ 
ate students, 2,500 graduate students, and more than 6,000 faculty and 
staff. After an assessment of DPS, the director established a new depart¬ 
ment mission of community caretaking, emphasizing service and 
assistance over enforcement. The philosophy also means providing 


a safety net to every community member. Another step the director 
implemented as part of the community caretaking philosophy was 
to attain accreditation by the Commission on Accreditation for Law 
Enforcement Agencies (CALEA) in 2015. 

Community caretaking requires buy-in from the entire depart¬ 
ment. As the department shifts its focus and makes the community 
aware of the change, community members will come to have differ¬ 
ent expectations of their interactions with members of the depart¬ 
ment. As noted above, the community caretaking approach differs 
from community policing in that it reflects a department-wide strat¬ 
egy and mission, rather than one program in a department with 
a small proportion of officers providing community policing. As 
a result, several major department-wide changes are necessary to 
move from a community policing paradigm to one of community 
caretaking. These changes need to be communicated from the top 
down on a consistent and frequent basis. 

The new mission and service philosophy must be communi¬ 
cated on a consistent basis both internally (within the department) 
and externally (to the community). Ideally, it will be highlighted as 
the department brand (e.g., "We Are Your Community Caretakers"; 
"Community Caring Is Our Mission"). 

Policies and procedures need to meet or exceed national stan¬ 
dards. For example, department accreditation is a statement to the 
community that the department leadership is committed to the 
best practices in law enforcement and to providing high-quality 
services. This is an important step in developing community trust 
in the department. 

Changing the department culture requires giving officers per¬ 
mission to use their patrol time in different ways. At Princeton 
University, for example, a greater emphasis was placed on activities 
requiring officers to get out of their cars and do more foot patrols 
where they were encouraged to engage with the community. There 
was an emphasis placed on activities that would create opportuni¬ 
ties for officers to engage with people in their patrol areas (e.g., the 
dorms, academic buildings, and sports centers). 

To develop a program successfully, there must be assigned and 
dedicated oversight to facilitate the creation of new and different 
community connections. Princeton University DPS was fortunate 
since it had a community partnership initiative (CPI) already in 
place. To take the program to the next level, a sergeant was assigned 
part-time to develop and promote the existing CPI. Examples of 
community groups targeted for partnership included undergraduate 
dormitories, health services, athletic teams, graduate student dorms 
and dorm leaders, student organizations, and religious organiza¬ 
tions. The goal was to get officers involved with the community by 
providing services and programming on a regular basis. 
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To help ensure the success of the department, hiring practices 
should focus on developing local talent and increasing the diver¬ 
sity of the department. At Princeton University, for example, the 
DPS has a history of hiring a diverse body of staff and student work¬ 
ers. Hiring students in a university community is analogous to hir¬ 
ing local community members for a municipal police department. 

Bringing members of the community into the department 
allows people to experience officers first-hand as good people who 
are indeed focused on service. Relatedly, it is important to educate 
the community about law enforcement, whether it is on a college 
campus or in a township or municipality. A citizen police academy 
is one good example of a strategy to educate the community about 
the field of law enforcement. 

Leaders can encourage department members to develop their 
own community programs and then support the development and 
implementation of those programs. Once officers have ownership 
and autonomy regarding programming and experience the posi¬ 
tive impact of their efforts, the mission of the department begins to 
become self-reinforcing. At Princeton DPS, for example, while some 
officers were excited about working with the community, it has taken 
six years to move to a fully officer-initiated program. Examples of 
recent successful programs include a three-on-three basketball tour¬ 
nament, cookie bake-off competitions, and coffee and conversation 
with cops. 

Lessons Learned 

The experience at Princeton DPS has yielded some valuable 
lessons about organizational change that may be helpful to police 
leadership, as well as ancillary roles like police support staff (e.g., 
administrative professionals) and police professional staff (e.g., police 
psychologists). Making meaningful and long-lasting institutional 
changes is a challenging process that requires buy-in from every 
stakeholder. It also requires the support of the different constituent 
groups that interact with the organization and its members. 

Most important, community caretaking is an "all-in philosophy" 
with every member of the department engaged in the mission of 
the department every day. Other important lessons learned include 
the following: 

• Law enforcement administration and leaders need to be 
mindful about consistently communicating about and 
promoting the community caretaking mission at every 
possible opportunity (e.g., department meetings, email 
correspondence, meetings with community groups). 

• Law enforcement administration and leaders need to 
understand that it may take a long time for line officers and 
their sergeants to embrace this concept. At the Princeton 
DPS, for example, community caretaking was seen as 

just "words from the chief" until officers started to see 
results. This included more support for the DPS in terms 
of equipment and funding in line with the department 
mission. Moreover, active engagement with the community 
caretaking philosophy contributed to greater officer job 
satisfaction—officers who got involved with and made 
friends with people in the community through caretaking 
programs started to experience work more positively. 

• Law enforcement administration and leaders should 
consider that some officers will not like to see the 
department make a change in philosophy. For example, 
some officers saw the community caretaking approach 
as doing less policing and more social work; others were 
passively resistant. Changing the culture takes a consistent 
message and time; at Princeton University, it took about 
five years to have the majority of the DPS accept the 

new mission and incorporate it into their day-to-day 
patrol activities. It was important to not create a split in 
the department between those who were interested in 
community caretaking and those who were not interested; 


rather, the approach was to let positive peer pressure work 
over time. 

• Law enforcement administration and leaders should develop 
(or be very involved with the development of) programs 
related to the department's mission, and then initially push 
these programs from the top down in the organization. 

The administration's consistent tone and visible support 
for the programs will help with changing the culture of the 
department. 

• Law enforcement administration and leaders should 
support the members of the department taking ownership 
for developing programs based on their own interests and 
expertise. For example, once the majority of the Princeton 
University's DPS staff saw the benefit of the community 
caretaking approach, several officers started creating their 
own programs. Leaders can also reward officers for program 
development, which further reinforces the department's 
mission and philosophy. In essence, almost everything that 
the administration does can be an opportunity to support 
(or not support) the efforts of its members to embody the 
mission of the department. 

• Law enforcement administration and leaders should 
recognize and understand that the mission can never be 
fully realized. While a majority of the department is involved 
in community programming at the Princeton DPS, more 
work remains to be done. For example, the department will 
need to make programs more strategic in terms of reaching 
out to different groups that may be outside of the officers' 
comfort zone. 

• Law enforcement administration and leaders should 
communicate the mission of the department to all ancillary 
administrative and professional staff so that their work can 
be in sync with the culture of the department. For example, 
the department's police psychologist needs to understand the 
department's mission so that candidates vetted for potential 
hire are screened to assess their fit with the department's 
philosophy. 

• Law enforcement administration and leaders can implement 
community caretaking without any special equipment, 
funding, or consultants. It might take time, but any officer 
and any department can do it. 

Limitations 

In this article, the authors discussed the DPS at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity—a private university with generous resources and generally 
low crime. The authors acknowledge that some, perhaps many, 
would argue that the community caretaking approach would not 
work outside a campus environment or in a high crime area. In 
areas where crime is rampant, for example, it may be highly unlikely 
that the entire department would be able to actively engage in com¬ 
munity caretaking, especially in places where specialized teams are 
needed (e.g., SWAT, vice, bomb squad). A community caretaking 
approach may also be more difficult to implement in larger agen¬ 
cies, and it stands to reason that the challenges associated with 
staying on mission grow with the size of an agency. 

The media present another limitation of note. The mainstream 
media often highlight negative events involving police, and this 
one-sided approach only contributes to community-police mis¬ 
trust. Many proactive departments now have their own media 
officers whose job is to ensure that positive community-police 
interactions receive equal press as the more challenging situations 
that get extensive coverage, which at times can be incomplete or 
inaccurate. 

It is important to also acknowledge that poverty and limited 
resources can be a barrier to the success of employing a commu¬ 
nity caretaking approach, and it is inappropriate and unfair to ask 
officers to solve every societal problem. Another challenge might 
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be a highly resistant community—if a com¬ 
munity does not want a relationship with 
the department, then employing the com¬ 
munity caretaking approach is going to take 
a long time to develop until some amount 
of trust can be created between the depart¬ 
ment and the community it serves. When 
a department is facing a highly strained 
relationship with its community, then, per¬ 
haps, the community caretaking approach 
can be targeted to specific neighborhoods 
within the community at the outset with 
the hope that the approach could expand 
after some initial success. 

The authors acknowledge that it might 
not be feasible for every department to fully 
realize a community caretaking mission, 
but even starting on this new path for law 
enforcement will benefit community-police 
relationships. The guiding principle of com¬ 
munity caretaking is to emphasize service 
over enforcement; thus, the ultimate goal is 
to bring more balance to law enforcement s 
efforts within its communities. It is in this 
new, balanced approach that communities 
should start to see officers as more human, 
reasonable, and approachable, which, in 
turn, will lead to more community-police 
partnerships. 

Conclusion 

How does law enforcement shift its ori¬ 
entation to the new expectations of their 
communities? It starts with becoming com¬ 
munity caretakers; it's a modest change 
that puts law enforcement on a new path 
to restore trust that may have been lost, 
as well as challenging officers and their 
departments in new and more substantial 
ways. Departments that espouse a commu¬ 
nity caretaking approach can describe their 
mission to their communities. Public safety 
agencies serve as the ultimate safety net 
for every community, and it is police offi¬ 
cers who are expected to assess situations 
and determine rapidly if a threat exists. In 
21st century law enforcement, officers are 
asked to be a community resource for a 
greater number of non-enforcement situa¬ 
tions. While officers should not be asked to 
solve every societal problem, modern-day 
officers can and should become stronger 
links between the community and other 
resources. In this way, community caretak¬ 
ing departments are part of the solution 
for community-police relations. Commu¬ 
nity caretaking is a foundational change; 
although, the work is hard and takes a long 
time, the results can truly be rewarding. ♦♦♦ 
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Social Series: Crime," Gallup News Service, 
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2 Rich Morin and Renee Stepler, The 
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^Community Policing Defined, Office of 
Community Oriented Policing Services, 2012, 
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BUILDING A QUALITY 

CULTURE AT THE MEXICAN 
FORENSIC SYSTEM 


By Leticia Collado, Forensic DNA Supervisor, 
International Criminal Investigative Training 
Assistance Program, Mexico 


C rime rates and violence in Mexico are topics that demand the 
attention of both domestic and international communities on 
both sides of the Mexico-U.S. border. The U.S.-funded Merida Ini¬ 
tiative, beginning in fiscal year 2008, created a mutually beneficial, 
bilateral partnership between Mexico and the United States. The 
objective of the initiative includes countering drug trafficking and 
organized crime, the institutionalization of human rights and rule of 
law reforms in Mexico, as well as strengthening a modern interna¬ 
tional border between both nations. 1 The initiative is key to address¬ 
ing the issues resulting from the transnational nature of modern 
crime and is perceived as essential to the security of both nations. 

On June 18, 2008, Mexico's National Gazette published the con¬ 
stitutional amendment decree, mandating a transition to a new 
national criminal justice system. 2 This amendment signaled the 


All photos courtesy of USDOJ/ICITAR 

change from a federal system and 32 individual state justice systems, 
which were semi-inquisitorial in nature, to a national adversarial, 
oral system. This was viewed as a comprehensive and profound 
reform, creating a national law enforcement and justice system to be 
fully implemented countiy-wide by June 2016. In the law enforce¬ 
ment arena, the most important reforms concern the National Public 
Safety System. In addition to human rights, the reform regulates the 
recruitment, selection, training, and retention of law enforcement per¬ 
sonnel by setting minimum training and quality requirement stan¬ 
dards. Competencies are now being established, which require 
the professionalization of prosecutors, police officers, and forensic 
examiners. 

This mandated reform underlines the relevance of reliable 
forensic lab results in support of investigations, reconstructions, 
and reporting of facts within a legal process, as well as evidence 
collection, submission, examination, and admission at trial. In this 
context, forensic labs must prove their individual reliability and 
technical competence, and forensic experts must provide credible, 
factual expert testimony based on unbiased scientific analyses, 
reproducible in any other laboratory around the world. 
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Prior to June 2016, field investigators and technicians who col¬ 
lected and processed evidence at the crime scene and forensic 
laboratory experts responsible for processing and analyzing such 
evidence at forensic specialty laboratories were not subject to 
direct or cross-examination in a court of law. Currently, the new 
legal reforms bring investigators and forensic experts into the 
court, where they are confronted with the evidence that has been 
collected, processed, and analyzed. Not only are they required to 
testify in an ethical manner, but their suitability as witnesses, the 
scientific validity of their methods, the level of standards that gov¬ 
ern laboratory practices, and the reproducibility of their results are 
all brought into question. In this manner, it is expected that the 
judge will consider all evidence presented and objectively render 
the appropriate verdict. This process is expected to create and fos¬ 
ter confidence in the new system not only with the public, but also 
with the judges, attorneys, experts, investigators, and police who 
administer it. 

The leaders and scientists within the various forensic laborato¬ 
ries of Mexico now face the challenge of creating a strong culture of 
quality in response to the pressure generated by the new paradigm 


of the adversarial system. Attitudes and practices on multiple lev¬ 
els must be changed to make financial and human resources avail¬ 
able in order to update equipment, infrastructure, and methods and 
practices, as well as preparation for the oral presentation of scientific 
analyses during testimony, with the long-term goal of decreasing 
impunity, even as national and international crimes have increased. 
This change process requires a special buy-in by Mexican agencies, 
since it implies a radical change in the way problems are perceived, 
defined, and solved. The current Mexican system is based on the 
delivery of results, whereas the new culture of quality is concerned 
not only with the results themselves, but also with the quality, valid¬ 
ity, and credibility of the processes that were followed to achieve 
the results. 

To this end, technical assistance and specialized training is 
being provided through the U.S. Department of State's Bureau of 
International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL) and the 
U.S. Department of Justices International Criminal Investigative 
Training Assistance Program (ICITAP). This partnership between 
Mexico and the United States aims to develop and augment the 
capabilities of Mexican forensic technicians and laboratories and 
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centers for forensic pathology throughout 
Mexico. In addition, the partnership seeks 
to guide federal and state laboratories in 
utilization of modern forensic equipment 
through validated procedures aligned with 
internationally recognized best practices, 
technical training, and the mentoring nec¬ 
essary for the attainment of accreditation in 
line with the recommendations for forensic 
science from the American National Acad¬ 
emy of Science. 

Globally, the International Organiza¬ 
tion for Standardization (ISO) is respon¬ 
sible for setting standards that provide 
specifications for products, services, and 
systems to ensure the quality, safety, and 
efficiency of offered products. Two specific 
international standards have been applied 
in forensics: ISO/IEC 17025:2005—General 
Requirements for the Competence of Test¬ 
ing and Calibration Laboratories and ISO/ 
IEC 17020:2012—Conformity Assessment: 
Requirements for the Operation of Various 
Types of Bodies Performing Inspection. 3 
The International Laboratory Accreditation 
Cooperation (ILAC) supplements the ISO 
standards with forensic-specific guidelines 
in ILAC G19:2014-Modules in a Lorensic 
Science Process. 4 

The purpose of adopting these standards 
is the implementation of a quality manage¬ 
ment system that is necessary to monitor 
adherence to policies and to provide sys¬ 
tematic feedback in a continuous improve¬ 
ment model. Continuous improvement 
is achieved through the plan-do-check- 
act (PDCA) cycle where procedures and 
policies are developed and implemented, 
adherence is monitored, and management 
reviews are conducted to identity ways to 
improve performance. 

Conformance to the standards and poli¬ 
cies is evaluated not only through internal 


audits, but also through inspections by a rec¬ 
ognized accrediting body. The accreditation 
status communicates the assurance that the 
laboratory complies with the standards for 
competence, impartiality, and skill. There 
are a number of accreditation bodies around 
the world; in Mexico, the ICITAP forensic 
assistance program works jointly with fed¬ 
eral and state laboratories for accreditation 
by the ANSI-ASQ National Accreditation 
Board (ANAB), which is a widely recognized, 
nongovernmental organization providing 
accreditation services to public and private 
sector organizations. 

The ICITAP forensic assistance program, 
funded by INL, started operating in 2010 
with two federal agencies whereby the Fed- 
eral Police forensic DNA lab obtained its 
accreditation in 2012 through the Mexican 
Accreditation Entity (EMA). Between 2015 
and 2016, international accreditations for the 
DNA, Chemistry, Questioned Documents, 
and Firearms Laboratories from the Office of 
the Attorney General (PGR) were obtained 
through the ANAB. State-level collaboration 
began in 2013, and, to date, ANABs interna¬ 
tional accreditation was accomplished by the 
Crime Scene Processing units in the states of 
Queretaro in 2015 and Puebla in 2016. 

During 2015, extensive visits were con¬ 
ducted at all 290 federal and state forensic 
services laboratories. Through a mutual deci¬ 
sion between the government of Mexico, 
ICITAP, and INL, the forensic assistance 
program has focused on advancing accredi¬ 
tation efforts for seven forensic specialties: 
genetics, chemistry, questioned documents, 
firearms, fingerprints, forensic medicine, 
and crime scene processing. U.S. and Mexi¬ 
can forensic advisors and specialists in the 
aforementioned seven forensic disciplines 
are jointly working with prioritized labora¬ 
tories through the forensic program to assist 


in building a culture of quality in accordance 
with existing accreditation requirements. 
Each advisor is a facilitator, providing the 
on-site technical training, assistance, and 
mentoring, as well as providing guidance for 
the development of procedures, protocols, 
and manuals. The advisors, together with the 
laboratory staff, work through a checklist of 
requirements needed for the adoption of ISO 
standards in preparation for the accredita¬ 
tion visits by ANAB assessors. Training and 
mentoring is aimed at supplementing the 
knowledge and experience of laboratory 
personnel and the standardization of proce¬ 
dures, ensuring the integrity of all evidentiary 
materials in an investigation and producing 
reliable results. 

ICITAP and INL, assisting the govern¬ 
ment of Mexico, share a common goal 
of providing assistance to Mexican labo¬ 
ratories in reaching full accreditation in 
the identified disciplines over the coming 
years. Working through memoranda of per¬ 
formance and transference (MPT) with 
each state, INL and ICITAP, together with 
the government of Mexico, have prioritized 
laboratories according to facilities, equip¬ 
ment, infrastructure, and training needs, 
as well as other factors. Each MPT estab¬ 
lishes not only the assistance each state is 
to receive, but the conditions and a timeline 
for the transference of budgetary responsi¬ 
bilities to local government for continued 
support of the forensic laboratories within 
the state. 

To date, ongoing training and mentoring 
efforts exist within the following 16 states 
and Mexico City: 

• Aguascalientes 

• Baja California 

• Baja California Sur 

• Campeche 

• Chiapas 

• Chihuahua 

• State of Mexico 

• Guanajuato 

• Jalisco 

• Morelos 

• Nuevo Leon 

• Puebla 

• Queretaro 

• Sinaloa 

• Tabasco 

• Yucatan 

Thus far, the transition process has 
required joint efforts by all parties involved. 
The government of Mexico has spent 
considerable effort in developing spe¬ 
cific documentation guidelines in order to 
appropriately describe and document activ¬ 
ities performed by forensic scientists and 
technicians within their assigned duties 
and analyses. Through ICITAP, Mexican 
and U.S. advisors continue to advise and 
mentor federal and state laboratories in the 
development and implementation of their 
own quality management systems. 
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The strategy that has been adopted for the forensic assistance 
program in creating and implementing an ISO quality manage¬ 
ment system begins by conducting an initial assessment in order 
to develop an individualized action plan according to the current 
status of laboratories in individual Mexican states. 

Each action plan includes elements of the following 10 activities: 

1. Definition of the scope of the accreditation 

2. Development of a quality manual and outlining procedures 
(administrative and technical) to meet the scope (by 
incorporating ISO 17025, ISO 17020, and ILAC G19 
guidelines) 

3. Validation of the desired analytical or examination methods 

4. Implementation of the designed management system (a 
three-month time frame is needed for the implemented 
system to generate documentary evidence) 

5. Application of an external competency test through the 
validated analytical methods in at least one subcategory for 
each category in the accreditation scope (proficiency testing 
by ISO/IEC 17043 vendors) 

6. Application of a thorough internal audit by in-house 
auditors who have been trained in ANAB's criteria 

7. Corrections and adjustments to international standards 
according to deficiencies identified in the internal audit 
findings 

8. Application of a management review for the entire quality 
management system and preparation of a four-year 
proficiency testing plan 

9. Submission of audit request to ANAB 

10. Post-audit adjustments as per requirements made by the 
ANAB auditors 

Each laboratory works at a different pace, determined by the sci¬ 
entific discipline (chemistry, genetics, etc.); training required; and 
staffing, as well as the level of preparedness at the beginning of 
the process. Advisors and staff set the priorities for each consultation 
visit beforehand and plan the activities in order to maximize each vis¬ 
it according to the specific objectives identified in the action plan 
previously developed, systematically moving through the list until 
each activity has been completed. Currently, four states (Aguascali- 
entes, Baja California, Guanajuato, and Puebla) have finished the 10 
activities listed and have submitted requests to ANAB for accredita¬ 
tion of 16 laboratories in the seven forensic specialty areas. 

The accomplishments achieved thus far toward the accredita¬ 
tion of forensic laboratories in Mexico are unprecedented. They 
represent a major change at the top levels of law enforcement and 
state political leadership, demonstrating a willingness to dedicate 
Mexican financial and human resources to the establishment of a 
21st-century system of forensic laboratories dedicated to competent, 
scientific, and ethical services through accredited facilities and per¬ 
sonnel. As the level of preparedness rises, so do the confidence and 
credibility of each expert witness who is called upon to testify. With 
the ability to effectively communicate scientific results within the 
courtroom setting, criminal impunity must decrease. It is only a mat¬ 
ter of time until all Mexican laboratories and personnel, scientists, 
and investigators have joined the quality revolution. The impact 
and transcendence of modifying previous practice coupled with the 
birth of a culture of quality in forensic examination processes are 
merely the beginning of the task of improving social confidence in 
Mexican law enforcement agencies and criminal justice system. 

In summary, Mexico is currently committed to working through 
the Merida Initiative toward the accreditation of each of the forensic 
laboratories and forensic pathology centers in the 31 Mexican states 
and Mexico City. The process is based on the quality guidelines set 
forth for forensic specialty laboratories, as described in ILACs G19 
document; the forensic investigation process begins with crime 
scene processing, continues with evidence examination at labo¬ 
ratories for the different forensic specialties, and culminates in the 
presentation of courtroom testimony by expert witnesses in an oral 



trial. The process, although advancing well, faces certain challenges 
to the continuation and growth of the culture of quality within the 
Mexican criminal justice system. Smaller states with smaller bud¬ 
gets present special challenges. In addition, the complexities of 
international crimes continue to challenge law enforcement efforts 
to identify all ramifications. Finally, deep-rooted past practices and 
roles established under the previous criminal justice systems require 
generational persistence to ensure the full establishment of the new 
criminal justice system. In the meantime, a new culture of quality 
has been born in Mexico.♦♦♦ 


Leticia Collado formerly served with the Federal Police 
in Mexico as a DNA scientist specializing in human identifi¬ 
cation. She is a founding member of the Federal Police DNA 
laboratory and was involved in the expansion of the labora¬ 
tory accreditation process from the initial design stage. While 
in the Federal Police, she was appointed as a specialist to inter¬ 
pret complex samples in difficult cases, primarily relating to 
the processing of burned bone samples, as part of Mexico's 
Missing Persons Project. She is currently employed as a sub¬ 
ject matter expert and supervisor of a U.S. State Department- 
funded forensic assistance program. In this role, she mentors 
personnel within Mexican police genetics laboratories seeking 
ISO forensic accreditation. 
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The New Volume Demand: 

Keeping Pace 
with Vulnerability 
through 
Culture Change 

By Gavin Thomas, Chief Superintendent, Gloucestershire 
Police, President, Police Superintendents' Association 
of England and Wales 


L aw enforcement in the United Kingdom is experiencing many 
changes and challenges, both in terms of the demands placed on 
policing and law enforcement and in the complexity of providing 
these services. 

In recent years, crime has been at a historic low, but the official 
record of crimes committed in England and Wales now includes, 
for the first time, a fast-growing crime type: cybercrime or Internet- 
enabled offenses. 1 

It has come as no surprise to police forces that the UK's Office 
for National Statistics (ONS) in 2016 recorded an additional 5.6 
million fraud and computer misuse crimes, which means that the 
number of online crimes are approaching the total number of all 
offline crimes combined. 2 

The exponential rise in digital and technology-related crime 
is one of the factors behind the growth of demand in the area of 
vulnerability. This, in turn, is causing UK law enforcement to look 
closely at this very emotive and complex area of police work. 

There is no common definition of vulnerability in the United 
Kingdom, although this is something the Police Superintendents' 
Association of England and Wales (PSAEW) is calling for. 3 How¬ 
ever, for the superintending ranks who lead in this area of policing, 
vulnerability can encompass any or all of the following: 

• domestic abuse 
• child abuse 
• child sexual exploitation 
• female genital mutilation 
• missing and absent children 
• missing adults 

• prostitution and adult sexual exploitation 
• child trafficking and slavery 
• modern slavery and trafficking of adults 
• violent and sexual offenders 

• grooming or online abuse of children or vulnerable adults 
• indecent images of children 
• elder abuse 

• forced marriage and "honor-based" violence 
• disclosure schemes for child abuse and domestic violence 
Within each of the 43 forces across England and Wales, there 
is a Public Protection Unit (PPU) that deals with and oversees the 
policing response to these areas of criminality. All of these units are 
led by police officers of superintendent rank. 

The PPU concept was originally developed to address inter- 
familial abuse within a specific geographic (force) area. Its mission 
has since evolved to the point where each unit is now responsible 
for the police response to many (or all) of those areas of vulnerabil¬ 
ity previously outlined. 

However, with the advent of online crimes, the requirement for 
public protection is no longer confined within a specific geographic 
area. PPUs will now manage investigations in which the victim 
may reside within their force area, but the perpetrator is located 
somewhere else entirely—or vice versa. The perpetrator(s) may be 
located in a different region, a different country, or a different con¬ 
tinent entirely. Law enforcement might not know where they are. 
This kind of global criminal reach has been wholly enabled by the 
Internet. 

A key responsibility of law enforcement officers and many other 
public servants is to protect children and the most vulnerable in 
society. But the best efforts of policing and its partner agencies only 
scratch the surface of this problem. 

According to the ONS, an average of 7 percent of adults (11 
percent of women and 3 percent of men) in the United Kingdom 
stated that they were sexually assaulted during their childhood. 4 
These findings suggest that 567,000 women aged between 16 and 
59 and 102,000 men in the same age bracket suffered childhood 
sexual abuse. 

This is bigger than a law enforcement issue; it is a real societal 
problem. 
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A key responsibility of law enforcement officers and many 
other public servants is to protect children and the most 
vulnerable in society. 


Based on the challenges facing law en¬ 
forcement and what members of the PSAEW 
who are tiying to meet this demand are say¬ 
ing, if law enforcement is to have any chance 
of tackling this problem, it will require both 
radically different thinking and a change in 
culture within policing to enable officers to 
play their part in this more effectively 

As a staff association, the PSAEW is par¬ 
ticularly keen to support its members who 
lead in this important and highly challeng¬ 
ing area of policing, particularly in terms 
of protecting their health and well-being. 
To this end, the association sought to learn 
more about the current approach to public 
protection in forces, and the wider partner¬ 
ship context, to better understand where to 
target its efforts to help members and, at the 
same time, improve policing for the public. 

Data Collection Approach 1: Focus 
Groups 

Through a series of focus groups, which 
were held with PPU leads across the United 
Kingdom in February 2015, a number of 
common concerns were identified—most 
notably, the levels of risk carried by PPU 
leads and the differences in structure and 
responsibility between PPUs in different 
forces. 5 This lack of consistency has also 
been highlighted as an issue for policing 
both by Her Majesty's Inspectorate of Con¬ 
stabulary and the Parliamentary Home 
Affairs Select Committee. 6 

A developing crisis of not being able to 
attract people with the required skills and 
aptitudes was reported. Practitioners felt that, 
while partnerships were functioning, a more 
streamlined, victim-centered approach with 
effective data sharing was required and was 
the way forward. 

The focus groups also identified a gap 
in strategic thinking among partners and 
policy makers, with a concern that the direc¬ 
tion of policy was unclear and no vision was 
properly articulated of what a long-term, 
sustainable solution looked like. This lack of 
strategic vision is compounded by the most 
recent data released by the Ministry of Justice, 
which show that the number of Category 1 
Registered Sex Offenders (the most serious 
offenders) being managed by authorities 
in the United Kingdom—more commonly 
referred to as the "Sex Offenders Register"— 
has increased by 42 percent in five years. 7 

PSAEW members also reported the exis¬ 
tence of both personal and cultural issues, 
such as high levels of anxiety and tenden¬ 
cies to assign blame, which were inhibiting 
officers' effectiveness. Public protection was 
described as "an impossible job" in which all 
of the expectations placed upon individuals 
could not possibly be met and led to high 
numbers of staff being under investigation 
for "failures." Working hours were regarded 
as excessive, with members reporting work¬ 
ing 50-60 hours per week in the office, with 


further work at home and "on-call" functions 
undertaken in addition to that. There was 
also a perception that those outside the PPU 
world regarded this type of work as "emo¬ 
tional" or softer in nature and, therefore, of 
lower standing or import to other types of 
investigative work in areas such as acquisi¬ 
tive crime. 

Data Collection Approach 2: PPU 
Heads Survey 

Following these focus groups, the PSAEW 
surveyed heads of PPUs across England and 
Wales to enable an evidence-based analysis 
of the situation. This survey took place in 
September 2015 and resulted in a 68 percent 
response rate. 8 

Respondents were asked whether, prior 
to being appointed to the PPU, they had pre¬ 
vious experience of public protection work. 
Just under half had not, although more than 
three-quarters did have a background in 
specialist crime investigation. Woriyingly, 
given these responses, an overwhelming 82 
percent reported not having received any 
training or professional development prior 
to taking up their current appointment. 

In terms of welfare, health, and well¬ 
being, respondents were asked whether 
any arrangements were in place for regu¬ 
lar health checks or mandatory referrals to 
Occupational Health Units, and 70 percent of 
responses reported no such provision being 
made. 

When asked how long they had been 
in a PPU command, 44 percent had served 
between one and three years, with 28 per¬ 
cent having served for less than one year. 
The remaining 28 percent had three years 
or more in the post. This raises a question 
over the continuity of leadership in PPUs, 
particularly in terms of creating effective 
relationships with key partners. 

Turning to demand, the survey showed 
a clear increase in both the demand placed 
upon PPUs and the complexity of pub¬ 
lic protection activity during the previous 
12 months. In some cases, the increase in 
demand was reported as being somewhere 
between 50 percent and 100 percent. Many 
of the responses referred not only to an 
increase in the number of reports being 
made requiring investigation, but also in 
the scale of meetings and bureaucracy 
required to work with partners to address 
the increased investigations. 

The breadth of responsibility has also 
increased. As well as those areas listed earlier 
in this article, some PPUs also have respon¬ 


sibility for mental health, youth engage¬ 
ment, safer schools partnership teams, 
and troubled families programs. This is 
in addition to the professional skills, experi¬ 
ence, and training of the officers requiring 
them to be part of the Senior Investigat¬ 
ing Officer (SIO) cadre and other specialist 
investigation commands dealing with other 
aspects of criminality. 

Bearing in mind the increase in demand 
being reported, respondents were asked 
whether their force had realigned resources 
to meet the threat, harm, and risk within 
their particular command over the previous 
12 months. Two-thirds of forces had under¬ 
taken such an exercise, whereas one-third 
had not. 

This discrepancy may reflect the dif¬ 
ferent competing priorities being faced by 
forces as well as reduced levels of resources 
overall. Some £2.5 billion and 19,000 police 
officers have been taken out of policing in 
the past five years. This is a reduction of 
around 14 percent in the number of officers 
policing communities across England and 
Wales. On the other hand, the absence of 
any such review might simply indicate a 
lack of recognition at senior ranks within 
policing of the levels of risk carried within 
PPUs. 

While some increases in staffing levels 
were reported, a concerning theme was the 
difficulty in recruiting police officers into 
some of these roles. There were also sig¬ 
nificant variations in how PPU commands 
were configured and staffed as a result of 
different operating models being adopted 
across the United Kingdom. 

The most common operating model 
for public protection is that of a Multi- 
Agency Safeguarding Hub (MASH). This 
brings together relevant public services and 
other agencies in a joint approach to tackle 
crimes against the vulnerable. The model 
acknowledges the different causation fac¬ 
tors surrounding vulnerability and the vari¬ 
ous areas of responsibility resting with each 
of the agencies involved. 

However, an overwhelming 82 percent 
of respondents operating within a MASH 
model thought it could be improved upon; 
the efficient exchange of data and other 
information between partners being cited 
as key areas for improvement. Lack of 
investment and poor buy-in from some 
partner agencies was also mentioned. 

Some 65 percent of respondents felt 
the MASH model was unsustainable, due 
to resourcing across public services and 
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Officers need to be permitted to allow 
mistakes to happen and to learn from them — 
but to learn quickly. 

overly complex and bureaucratic partnership structures. Several 
respondents stated there was a need for a new approach to think¬ 
ing on risk, threat, and demand across this whole area; the inability 
to accurately predict levels of demand making it difficult to plan 
effectively 

Challenging the Culture of Public Protection 

It is evident that there is a need for a strategic vision to be devel¬ 
oped around future demand and the risks, threats, and opportuni¬ 
ties to be found in this area of service. The culture of those public 
services in the United Kingdom engaged in dealing with vulner¬ 
ability also needs to be challenged. For example, separate budgets, 
different priorities, varying accountability, and inconsistent inspec¬ 
tion regimes all inhibit the ability of police forces and their partner 
agencies to adapt and flex in finding new and innovative ways to 
tackle emerging crimes. 

Some innovative areas of good practice are emerging. For 
example, Greater Manchester Police, a large metropolitan force, 
is embedding partner organizations within police teams to meet 
and deal with mental health issues at the point of most acute need, 
rather than waiting for a referral to be made and for it then to be 
resourced in a more traditional way. Other forces are starting to 
develop effective protocols for sharing data at the right time with 
the right professional, thereby optimizing decision-making and 
enabling the best outcome to be delivered. 

As a result of the PSAEW highlighting the risks in this area, 
the College of Policing, the professional body for policing in the 
United Kingdom, is working on a common definition for vulnerabil¬ 
ity, as well as devising a development program for superintendents, 
as well as heads of PPUs, that will ensure they are properly trained 
and accredited in the specialist skills and knowledge required to 
undertake such demanding roles. 9 

However, there is still more to be done to raise the bar and to 
achieve a level of consistency in how children and vulnerable citi¬ 
zens in society are protected and how the services they receive from 
policing can be improved. It is not a sustainable position for there to 
be such variance in how a child or vulnerable citizen in one polic¬ 
ing area is protected in comparison with one in a different area. 

This requires a cross-partnership approach capable of address¬ 
ing the whole continuum of vulnerability, rather than the specific 
area of responsibility pertaining to a particular organization. It 
requires a change in the mind-set of leaders so that they can engage 
in early intervention, share resources, and work together more 
effectively, thereby reducing demand over the longer term. 

Developing a culture of leadership by inquiry is also important. 
Merely because crime recording data do not show a problem is no 
reason for complacency. Data that are captured do not always show 
a true or complete picture, a lesson learned at great cost over recent 
years with the number of legacy investigations and inquiries being 
carried out in relation to child sexual exploitation. 

Finally, and possibly the hardest change of all, policing requires 
a change in culture that gives officers permission to fail. Leaders at 
all levels in policing need to say that it is okay to make a mistake. 
Officers need to be permitted to allow mistakes to happen and to 
learn from them—but to learn quickly. This is a culture alien to the 
one that exists currently that has been described as being "zero tol¬ 
erance to anything going wrong—but it will go wrong." 10 

There needs to be a greater distinction drawn between those 
behaviors that amount to gross negligence or misconduct, which 


rightly need to be addressed, and those genuine mistakes made by 
people who are trying to serve the public to the best of their ability 
and who just happened to get something wrong. 

If such an approach is to be successful, and a true learning cul¬ 
ture is to pervade throughout policing, it will require the account¬ 
ability mechanisms to be more flexible. There will also need to 
be real drive, commitment, and courage at all levels in policing to 
make this happen—but it starts with the leaders, from the top. V 


Chief Superintendent Gavin Thomas, a Gloucestershire 
Constabulary officer has served as a detective at every rank. 
His roles have included head of Crime and Protective Services 
and senior investigation officer, and he has worked in various 
arenas, including specialist crime, counterterrorism, and pro¬ 
fessional standards. In 2006, he attended the FBI program at 
Quantico, Virginia. He was elected president of the PSAEW in 
January 2016. 
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By Kris Allshouse, Detective 
Supervisor (Ret.), City of Long 
Beach, California, and Executive 
Director, Los Angeles County 
Regional Training Center, 
California 


I n Santa Ana, California, police served a 
search warrant on a marijuana dispensary 
that was operating improperly. After the 
business had been cleared of patrons and 
workers, a video surveillance system cap¬ 
tured a police officer saying, "I was about to 
kick her in her (expletive) nub," referring to 
an amputee in a wheelchair who was caught 
in the raid. 1 No one is exempt from those 
momentary lapses when idiotic, emotion¬ 
ally driven internal thoughts are verbalized 
during private contextual moments; how¬ 
ever, after watching this video, members of 
the public are left wondering how officers 
can get to such a point in their career. This is 
just one of many instances reported by the 
media that contribute to the strain in the 
important relationship between police and 
the communities they serve. Commenta¬ 
tors might offer that the more than 929,000 
U.S. police officers serving the country are 
overwhelmingly professional and caring 
and that the force applications depicted in 
the news are almost always lawful; none¬ 
theless, the politics on these issues are con¬ 
voluted and run the full spectrum of views. 2 
However, all can agree that meaningful 
strategies are needed to restore public trust 
in law enforcement. 

The politically expedient response to 
this challenge is to compel police managers 
to provide stricter oversight. This would no 
doubt have a positive impact, but using only 
this tactic is dangerous and can have sig¬ 
nificantly negative effects on any organiza¬ 
tion, especially over the long term. A more 
comprehensive approach, which includes a 
cultural change, is needed to yield a lasting 
partnership between communities and their 
law enforcement professionals. To achieve a 
cultural shift, leadership must first fully rec¬ 
ognize the problem within their own cul¬ 
ture and then implement a systemic training 
program built upon meaningful content 
and delivery methodologies that create the 
intended behavioral shifts derived from 
the attitudes taught. Implementing such a 
systemic and long-term approach means 
that legislative and administrative bodies 
must focus beyond their own political lifes¬ 
pans and see a bright future years down 
the road—something voters aren't always 
patient enough to entertain. 

Culture 

A man who catered to clientele from a 
global region where people stood very close 
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to one another felt uncomfortable by their proximity. He asked a 
friend and "close talker" why he did that. 3 Somewhat unaware of 
the issue, the friend simply stated, "I don't know, it's just how we do 
things." Without intending it, the friend provided a perfect exam¬ 
ple of how culture affects people. The phrase "it's just how we do 
things" reveals all one needs to know about any organization and 
provides a backdrop upon which cultures can be examined. 

Culture is defined as the sum total of learned behavior in a given 
society. 4 With this understanding, stop and consider all of the "given 
societies" and then ponder the originating sources for their "learned 
behaviors." It is suggested that some form of leadership established 
and then maintained those learned behaviors. Police executives 
are certainly aware of culture, but often the subtleties of subjectiv¬ 
ity obscure the depth of existing cultural defects. Police executives 
emerge from the very same police culture, so how could one expect 
complete objectivity? One current and significant cultural defect is 
the propensity of police officers to objectify people. Many police 
employees have heard things similar to "todays victim is tomorrows 
suspect." Phrases like this might go unnoticed in the moment by 
those in that culture (including the author), but when hearing them 
(or reading them) separated from the culture and context, these 
comments seem unconscionable. Based on the type of contacts offi¬ 
cers endure daily, it seems predictable one would begin to objectify 
other humans, if for no other reason than to cope with human cru¬ 
elty. Human objectification is just one example that could be seen as 
inconsequential but, when examined empirically, is actually a symp¬ 
tom of a culture that has been flawed from its onset. 

Sam W. Foss's poem "The Calf-Path," describes how a single 
stray calf created a crooked, zigzagging path that ultimately ended 
up as a highway and an encompassing metropolis. 

And o'er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent 
A hundred thousand men were led,, 

By one calf near three centuries dead. 

They followed still his crooked way, 

And lost one hundred years a day. 5 

What better example can be offered to illustrate the long-term 
power and influence of leadership, good or bad? "The Calf-Path" 
illustrates that it is incumbent upon organizational leadership to 
choose and set the "path" of learned behaviors. 

Managers function within a given culture; leaders, on the other 
hand, define the culture. This assertion clarifies the enormous 
importance of quality leadership in law enforcement. Consider 
how a single police chief impacts the public in an exponential way 
through this concept of establishing culture. 

A report by First Light PMV, in collaboration with Human Syn- 
ergistics International, studied the attitudes and behaviors of 61 top 
CEOs in Canada. 6 The study examined the links between leader¬ 
ship, culture, and organizational performance and found that the 
most constructive work cultures were the ones most impacted by 
constructive leadership. In other words, the top leadership defined 
how well or poorly the entire organization operated. As members 
of a given society (organization) share assumptions, beliefs, and 
values, cultural norms are established; it speaks to "how things are 
done here." 7 The key then is to establish and maintain the correct 
assumptions, beliefs, and values. In an interview, former Newport 
Beach Police Chief Jay Johnson explains. 

Within a given police department, there exists a particular culture. 
Within the various units in that police department, there exist subcul¬ 
tures. Good leaders create or alter the culture and, in extreme cases, 
eliminate a culture. He or she does this through leadership and setting 
the example. If he or she is a true leader, the troops will follow. 8 
Leadership development coach Laurie Hillis has argued that 
good leaders create the conditions for the transformation of the 
culture. She says that leaders ensure the systems and processes that 
support the desired behaviors and that modeling those behaviors 
must start at the top. 9 


Building a Professional and Caring Culture 

Outcome-based leadership training is one meaningful strategy to 
ensure that police organizations establish and maintain a professional 
culture. Leaders can be trained proactively to make the best decisions. 
Affective values can be instilled using training to arm leaders with the 
resolve and caring needed to confront deficiencies and convey clear 
expectations to all employees. 

Proactive training strategies provide a means for employees to 
determine the correct and most ethical behavior in a safe environ¬ 
ment so that the veiy best decision can be reached and remembered 
for later application in the real world. The media often portray law 
enforcement as having ethical dilemmas on sensational issues 
which are not actually hard decisions for most (e.g., criminal cover 
up, planting evidence). The reality is that the true dilemmas are 
much more complex and more easily justifiable—and are what 
many call "borderline." Knowingly sending employees unprepared 
into these potentially life-changing decisions, in the pressure of the 
moment, is nonsensical. Quality, outcome-based training can help 
law enforcement personnel to decide ahead of time, to reach prede¬ 
termined conclusions. Predetermined responses strengthen or cre¬ 
ate neural pathways that can be accessed later when it really counts. 
Why wouldn't one want officers to decide today what they will do 
when they are faced with even the smallest ethical dilemma? In this 
way, cultural norms and leadership expectations can be engrained 
in the employee, who will become the future leader. 

Learned leadership skills empower people to be prepared to 
improve the culture by correcting things done wrong with absolute 
moral clarity. Like a parent with a beloved child, confronting self- 
destructing or deficient behavior is an expression of earnest care. 
The importance of strong leadership in this area and the effect that 
training can have on improving leaders are revealed in generational 
management training. By the time generation X assumed first-line 
management positions, the culture was in the midst of significant 
change. The millennial generation, now supervised by generation 
X and baby boomers, needed a tremendous amount of oversight 
coupled with painfully strong and clear expectations. Many mem¬ 
bers of generation X lacked the inclination for the confrontational 
methods needed to oversee and correct employees. A leadership 
crisis developed and managers realized that training was needed. 
Since 2005, police leadership training in California has often 
included a generational element to resolve this issue. 10 With the 
proper training, generation X has learned to adapt their leadership 
style to be effective with millennial employees. 

Well-trained leaders ensure positive cultures by conveying clear 
and consistent organizational expectations. Employees become 
keenly aware of the qualify of work expected of them and the defi¬ 
cient behaviors that will result in discipline. Effective leaders use 
the facilitative method to convey the conceptual reasoning for these 
expectations, improving employee buy in. 

Facilitated Leadership 

Facilitated leadership is a more advanced application of the 
participative leadership style. It requires a mastery of directing 
team discussions with an ethic that truly seeks the best result for 
all stakeholders. It flourishes under objective leaders who radiate 
positive energy and recognize that behavior and potential are two 
different things. These leaders believe in the unseen potential of 
all people, so they include them as stakeholders. This stimulates 
employee development and generates buy-in and ownership by 
team members because the solutions and strategies created with 
this process are vetted by the leader and everyone involved, mean¬ 
ing they are the best solutions known. Learning and applying the 
facilitated leadership style, both internally and with the commu¬ 
nity, are effective ways to establish and maintain the professional 
police culture needed to restore public trust. 

To better understand the concept of facilitated leadership, one 
must first examine more familiar ways in which the facilitative 
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While one might never convince employees 
that the new direction is a good thing for them, 
it doesn't mean that they can't fully understand 
why that decision has been made. 

method is used. The most broadly used application of group facilita¬ 
tion is seen in a classroom. Top-level classroom facilitators generate 
a very high percentage of course content directly from the students 
using the 85 Percent Rule of facilitation. 11 The 85 Percent Rule sug¬ 
gests that the facilitator extract the course material instead of pro¬ 
jecting it by asking questions and building learning activities that 
draw on the collective existing knowledge of the students. For top¬ 
ics that extend beyond the experience of the students, the facilita¬ 
tor must apply the 85 Percent Rule by using questions and activities 
that stimulate deep critical thinking and cognitive reasoning to help 
students figure things out. This type of classroom facilitation fosters 
dynamic discussion and elevates students from passive learners to 
active participants and concept-stakeholders who retain informa¬ 
tion longer because they generated it. 

The 85 Percent Rule fits well in the workplace anytime leader¬ 
ship is astute enough to see the collective worth of employee input. 
Instead of the traditional leader-centered style, this approach is 
employee-centered but is ultimately true to results that consider all 
stakeholders over individuals. One example of appropriate applica¬ 
tion is when there is anticipated employee resistance to a new orga¬ 
nizational direction. While one might never convince employees 
that the new direction is a good thing for them, it doesn't mean that 
they can't fully understand why that decision has been made. They 
can be led through an objective facilitated discussion to critically 
examine all of the options and see why this option was the best 
course of action from the organizational perspective. The leader 
can outline the problem in detail and then use well-designed ques¬ 
tions to extract all of the possible solutions. Essentially, he or she 
would be brainstorming a list of benefits and drawbacks. He or 
she could clarity the priorities and constraints of the organizational 
stakeholders by asking the employees questions like, "If you were 
our customer, how would you want us to handle this?" or "If you 
were on the city council, what would your constraints/priorities 
be?" In the end, the employees don't have to support or even agree 
with the forces acting upon their superiors, they just need to under¬ 
stand those forces from a (somewhat) empathetic point of view. 

Obviously, the ideal use of facilitated leadership is to stimulate 
innovation and employee ownership. It is best applied for team prob¬ 
lem-solving and follows the same procedure regardless of the issue. 
For each problem, the team must look at it from the perspective of all 
stakeholders, actually pretending that they are in that role in order 
to achieve a deeper understanding. The leader should be constantly 
stimulating critical thinking throughout the meeting by offering 
opposing questions and reasoning, often acting as devil's advocate. 

For today's law enforcement agencies, the real inclusive power 
of the facilitative method comes in applying it to the community. 
This is a natural progression as leaders establish and maintain a 
culture of cooperative facilitated problem-solving within their 
organizations, so the same principle spills out to the communities. 
Imagine a chief speaking at community meetings where the resi¬ 
dents see him or her as a partner and someone who values their 
input and intellectual worth—someone objective enough to stand 
back and facilitate a discussion on the real problems and meaning¬ 
ful resolution strategies that truly value all stakeholders' needs. 

A comprehensive leadership training strategy will enable law 
enforcement leaders to create a sense of inclusiveness and purpose 


within their organizations and with their communities. Once key 
methods are learned—such as facilitated leadership—leaders will 
be better equipped to establish and maintain the professional cul¬ 
ture that the public demands of policing agencies. 

Conclusion 

Theologian John Heniy Newman said, "One secret act of self- 
denial, one sacrifice of inclination to duty, is worth all the mere good 
thoughts, warm feelings, passionate prayers, in which idle people 
indulge themselves." 12 Faw enforcement is in a real crisis that calls for 
action that is meaningful, selfless, and applicable to the long term. A 
significant strategy to improve public trust would be the implemen¬ 
tation of a comprehensive leadership training program to effectively 
redefine existing law enforcement cultures. Feadership deficiencies, 
such as poor communication and a culture of complacency, are major 
factors in how public trust was lost in the first place. Only by utilizing 
a proactive and comprehensive leadership training program can pro¬ 
fessional cultures be instituted and public trust reestablished. Apply¬ 
ing learned leadership skills like the facilitative method and proactive 
ethical dilemma resolution in training will change the way the public 
sees police officers. ♦♦♦ 
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I n a world touched by violence, crime, and conflict, the role of civil¬ 
ian police as a function of the international community's peace¬ 
keeping strategies has evolved. Once deployed as mainly observers 
and monitors. United Nations (UN) Police are now an essential ele¬ 
ment of virtually every UN mission. Indeed, insofar as the civilian 
police represent legitimate authority, the front line of security, and 
the primary level of constitutionally supported systems of justice, 
the role and mandate of international police missions has evolved. 
Today civilian police missions are often complex and dangerous 
and sometimes include executive authority in support of local gov¬ 
ernments to establish and sustain security; to provide mentoring, 
advising, and training; and to build capacity toward sustainable 
local development. 

As the civilian police role is acknowledged to have changed in 
a dynamic environment of conflict, the UN has struggled to find, 
prepare, and deploy skilled and experienced police peacekeepers. 
The range of organizational expertise, skills, and experience among 
police-contributing countries (PCC) is varied—so varied, in fact, 
that there has been criticism of the UN that some police charged 
with operationally supporting and training internationally were 
no more capable than those of the recipient country they aimed 
to help. Indeed, systemic problems have paralyzed UN responses 
where there is a need for the right people, in the right job, at the 
right time. 

In a painstaking process of development, driven internally by 
the UN Police Division, buoyed by the international policing com¬ 
munity, and supported by PCCs, the UN has made concrete steps to 
identity roles, responsibilities, skills, and competencies and has cre¬ 
ated a strategic guidance framework (SGF) for police contributions 
to peacekeeping missions. The process is well under way, and those 
"in the know" are anxious to see predicted outcomes and impacts. 
However, evidence of progress will likely be slow to emerge. The 
UN is a large and complex organization, and its processes never 
seem to be fast or seamless. Nonetheless, if the UN Police Division 
is allowed to continue the course it has set, the light at the end of 
the tunnel—that is, improved international police peacekeeping- 
may be brighter than ever imagined. 


The SGF is introduced as a giant leap forward for the effectiveness 
of police peacekeeping, but there is a real opportunity for a larger and 
more global impact. It will introduce and raise awareness of "good" 
policing practices among UN-contributing countries and the recipient 
states they serve, and the exposure across the global civilian universe 
will be significant. The SGF has real potential to positively influence 
fundamental police practices in issues such as human rights, use of 
force, gender equality, sexual violence, and the protection of vulner¬ 
able persons, among other issues, and influence them to such an 
extent that the SGF may one day be understood on the same level as 
Sir Robert Peel lying civilian police accountability to the communities 
they protect and serve. 1 

History 

The history of civilian police in UN peacekeeping dates back to 
the 1960s. 2 In those early years, the role of civilian police was largely 
limited to monitoring, observing, and reporting in post-conflict 
environments and serving as support to the large military observer 
forces that tended to dominate "peacekeeping." When intrastate 
rather than interstate conflict became more common, those early 
foundational versions of peacekeeping were seen as ineffective. 3 
New forms of conflict meant a need for new models of interna¬ 
tional intervention, and the role of police changed markedly. 4 

By the 1990s, in response to changing conflicts, traditional peace¬ 
keeping grew to include alternative and inclusive strategies. The 
importance of establishing fundamental justice as a foundation of 
sustainable security and general development was recognized. Civil¬ 
ian policing—already the front line of any functioning justice system— 
became an important consideration in mission structure and strategy. 

The "police mission" became unrecognizable from those early 
observation-focused deployments. The number of deployed police 
increased, but mandates changed dramatically, too. Gone were the 
days when the police component was expected to simply support by 
observing and reporting human rights violations and crime associ¬ 
ated with ceasefire or peace agreements. The new international police 
mission included active operational roles, training, development, and 
capacity building. 5 
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The realities of the modern conflict 
environments—internal insurrection, civil 
unrest, human rights abuse, refugees, sys¬ 
temic corruption, and organized crime—and 
the absence of accountable and transparent 
systems of justice characterized the complex¬ 
ity of the new mission. In response, compo¬ 
nent parts of the UN mission needed to work 
more cohesively; sometimes together, some¬ 
times in sequence, but always in an integrated 
model of mission management character¬ 
ized first by civilian leadership. Intervention 
strategies evolved from merely keeping the 
peace, to establishing security, protecting the 
vulnerable, and creating the circumstances 
for sustainable security, including steps to 
building local capacity that supported future 
development. Civilian police had a new and 
much more dynamic role to play in establish¬ 
ing and sustaining security. 

When one considers the role of the 
security components of international mis¬ 
sions, the military and police are seen as 
complementary and, often, interactive, but 
the roles are not widely interchangeable. 
Where the "rule of law," as a fundamental 
step supporting future development dif¬ 
fers from "rules of engagement," the civilian 
police are better suited for a host of roles. 
In time, training, mentoring, advising, and 
capacity building became standard func¬ 
tions for civilian police in peacekeeping 
missions where the UN sought to create the 
circumstances for sustainable peace, secu¬ 
rity, and fundamental justice. 

Less frequent, but also important, the 
UN Police supporting the local authorities 
even began to assume operational roles 
ranging from major case investigation to 
major tactical responses like public order 
intervention. Equally important, a police 
peacekeeping mission might now include 
executive authority and associated sup¬ 
port operations, in parallel with elements to 
support training and capacity building, all 
as contributions to sustainable peace and 
security. Not lost in the analysis that judged 
that the new conflict environment required 
more comprehensive police peacekeeping— 
and more broadly a rule-of-law response— 
was the need for the United Nations and its 
Police Division to get the right people, in the 
right jobs, at the right time. 

International Police Capacity 

The UN, as an organization, exists, func¬ 
tions, and succeeds or fails on the basis of the 
support it receives from its member states. 
Most member states of the UN do not have 
police officers or underutilized police units 
in their domestic situations standing ready 
to deploy to long-term foreign assignments. 
However, where PCCs and peace opera¬ 
tions are concerned, the gap between the 
changing needs of mission and the available 
deployable resources has been far greater 
than the mere numbers of personnel. 


Civilian policing in any country is very 
much a reflection of the government being 
served. The extent to which police organi¬ 
zations operate openly and transparently 
mirrors the country's political and legal sys¬ 
tems. The role and function of police in the 
wider justice system is influenced by cul¬ 
ture, history, and even religion. The extent 
to which the police interact and serve 
with, for, and in the spirit of community is 
a function of social-governmental coop¬ 
eration. The extent of training and the use 
of modern technologies, techniques, and 
equipment are largely a matter of econom¬ 
ics. While the fundamental role of civilian 
police—internal security through enforce¬ 
ment of law and prevention of crime—is 
a universal idea, to "serve and protect" is 
interpreted quite differently around the 
world. 

This is to say police resources among 
UN member states represent widely diverse 
policing experiences, expertise, techniques, 
training, and skills. They operate in differ¬ 
ent judicial systems; they reflect different 
cultures, societies, religions, and languages. 
The current top PCCs to UN Police missions 
are Senegal, Rwanda, India, Jordan, and 
Egypt. 6 It's not a stretch to suggest that even 
selected randomly from among all PCCs, 
these five couldn't be any more diverse in 
terms of civilian policing and how they 
deliver service. 

Considering that, in this new conflict 
environment, where the international com¬ 
munity sees a greater need and wider role 
for the civilian police, it is not uncommon 
for police missions to comprise officers 
from 40 or more countries. These countries 
could represent a dozen languages and dia¬ 
lects and a half dozen fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent justice systems. This may give one a 
sense of the real difficulties faced by the UN 
Department of Peacekeeping Operations 
(DPKO) and Police Division as they man¬ 
age missions in the new conflict environ¬ 
ment, where the police component is far 
more complex in mandate and far larger in 
terms of the numbers to be deployed. New 
conflicts, new missions, and new mandates 
for UN Police have meant entirety new and 
raised expectations of professional service. 

Add to those realities persistent logistical 
challenges, dynamic and even dangerous 
conflict environments, rotating contingent 
deployments, and national caveats where 
member states stipulate and even restrict 
what the police of their countries can and 
cannot do as part of their deployment 
assignments to the mission, and now one 
might begin to understand this environ¬ 
ment of the multilateral police mission, 
the challenges facing the Police Division 
of DPKO, and the reality that grew the idea 
of an SGF, and the need and desire to cre¬ 
ate an improved model and service of UN 
police peacekeeping. 


Strategic Guidance Framework 

Since 2009, the UN Police Division has 
worked to develop policies, guidelines, 
and detailed manuals that would provide 
a cohesive and coherent framework for 
UN Police to meet the challenges of the 
complex mandates of modern post-conflict 
police deployments. These elements are 
collectively referred to as the Strategic Guid¬ 
ance Framework for International Police 
Peacekeeping. 

Over a period of years, the Police Division 
consulted member states and recognized 
experts, not in search of "best" practices (a 
term influenced by culture, politics, econom¬ 
ics, history, and more), but rather "good" prac¬ 
tices for which universality of recognition 
and acceptance was possible. "Good" prac¬ 
tice seemed to be a standard of product and 
performance the UN PCCs could embrace. 

The SGF now represents the policy on 
UN Police in Peacekeeping Operations and 
Special Political Missions. It consists of a 
set of guidelines for service delivery, capac¬ 
ity building and development, police com¬ 
mand and control, and police operations 
and administration and includes detailed 
manuals and training documents in each 
area. In the next steps of development, the 
Police Division will create specialized job 
descriptions to facilitate recruiting among 
member states, as the UN is always in 
search of the right personnel, with the right 
skills to meet the needs of the police role in 
the modern, integrated mission. The SGF 
will enhance pre-deployment training and 
readiness and the introduction of operation¬ 
ally relevant in-mission updates. It will also 
provide PCCs with a clearer picture of the 
expected performance of their officers in 
the field and the skill sets needed for them 
to succeed. This idea of expected perfor¬ 
mance includes not only what needs to be 
done, but also why it needs to be done. If 
the SGF is viewed as a guide of what to do, 
how to do it, and why to do it, all in the con¬ 
text of "good" practice ratified by the body of 
PCCs, with global application through UN 
Police, then it is feasible to imagine a wide 
and positive impact on the delivery of civil¬ 
ian policing services. 

Beyond an improved collective per¬ 
formance of the police mission, the SGF 
will provide guidance to deployed leaders 
in terms of mission "integration" and the 
civilian-led collective approaches to conflict 
management and sustainable peacebuild¬ 
ing. Indeed, even as this is being written, the 
development role for UN Police is expected 
to increase where the Global Focal Point for 
Police, Justice and Corrections, an arrange¬ 
ment between the DPKO and the UNDP 
(United Nations Development Programme), 
guides interrelated development across the 
rule-of-law component (police, judiciary, and 
corrections) for missions of post-conflict and 
crisis interventions. 7 
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Today, the UN Police is better placed to make a more effective 
contribution and, where necessary, to take a leadership role 
in the integrated missions of modern conflict interventions. 


So, after many years of struggling to pro¬ 
vide a more effective civilian policing compo¬ 
nent, with the development of the SGF, the 
UN Police has made strides in overcoming 
challenging impediments, not the least of 
which are the UN organizational structure 
and the diverse capacity and contributions of 
PCCs. Today, the UN Police is better placed 
to make a more effective contribution and, 
where necessary, to take a leadership role in 
the integrated missions of modern conflict 
interventions. Gaps in the police mission per¬ 
formance and capacity can now be bridged, 
allowing the police to operationally respond 
to complex security environments, build 
capacity in concert with the GFP arrange¬ 
ments, and contribute to command and con¬ 
trol of integrated mission management. 

From the perspective of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the SGF 
provides clarity and confidence in how the 
police mandate is planned and service is 
to be delivered. Where tasks and roles are 
well defined, contributing member coun¬ 
tries will be better situated to select person¬ 
nel and train and equip them according to 
the mission requirements and the role they 
will play. The extended reality, of course, 
is a greater contribution by the member 
country itself—providing better trained, 
equipped, and "ready" personnel as a mis¬ 
sion mandate demands. 

The international community and mem¬ 
ber countries of the UN can anticipate that, 
over time, the UN Police will continue to 
"raise its game." Better prepared and task- 
oriented professionals will be going to the 
mission. The police will be better prepared to 
operate effectively in the integrated model, 
leading or supporting as circumstances dic¬ 
tate. At the macro level then, over time, an 
improved contribution by the UN Police 
is anticipated. But will the SGF contribute 
beyond the efficiencies of mission pre¬ 
paredness and the effectiveness of mission 
operations and management? If the light on 
the SGF is shifted, perhaps it can be seen 
differently. 

A Wider Impact for the SGF 

The SGF was developed in response to 
the need to improve product and perfor¬ 
mance of the police mission. There were 
gaps between the need for qualified police 
and the quality of the personnel available 
for mission deployment. At the heart of the 
issue is an ever-more complex mission envi¬ 
ronment, an increasing reliance on police as 
contributors to the "integrated mission," the 


UN's multifaceted goal (establishing security, 
protecting civilians, and building capacity), 
and the ability of member states to provide 
suitably trained and experienced resources. 
At the same time, the new framework is 
intended to provide strategic guidance to 
meet the operational needs of complex mis¬ 
sions. In addition, the SGF assists member 
countries and the diverse police universe 
they represent to understand the UN's vision 
for international policing service. 

In fact, the SGF begins to articulate a 
model for international policing that the UN 
can deliver widely in conflict and post-con¬ 
flict environments. It has been established 
after widespread consultations, and it seems 
member countries agree that the standards 
and guidance, as far as they represent 
"good" practices, represent policing systems 
and practices of contributing countries. 
Moreover, other multilateral organizations 
consultation and collaboration along the 
way also seem to support the UN work. At 
a minimum, insofar as police-contributing 
countries sanctioned the SGF as an end 
product, there may be a reduction in inci¬ 
dents of "national caveats" that have occa¬ 
sionally limited or restricted how particular 
contingents could be deployed and tasked 
while in mission. 8 

But the SGF is not policy and practice 
developed in a vacuum—it was created in an 
environment of transparency and account¬ 
ability, attentive to fundamental human 
rights and gender equality, conscious of the 
need to protect the vulnerable, committed to 
combating violence and exploitation, with 
service delivery overarched by the concept of 
community. It represents not only what busi¬ 
ness will be done, but how it should be done. 

Of course, the SGF will be exercised 
according to UN principles of consent, 
impartiality, and the use of force only in self- 
defense or defense of the mandate. Also, it 
will be implemented under an umbrella of 
human rights and dignity of the individual. 
At the same time the UN Police, under the 
guidance of the SGF, will participate in and 
provide leadership in integrated missions, 
where operating components represent the 
entire range of mission capabilities, such 
as humanitarian aid development, gender, 
refugees, civil affairs, law, elections, and 
so forth. All of this points to an interesting 
strategic reality for the police component 
and delivery of policing service. Above and 
beyond the important guidance and struc¬ 
ture of UN Police missions and supporting 
the PCCs, the SGF has the potential, over 


time, to influence global policing in a veiy 
important way. 

The SGF represents a global model of 
"good" policing practice. It is not influenced 
by national interests, narrow history, or local 
politics. PCCs, as different and diverse as 
they are, have ratified the model. Globally 
recognized experts participated over a num¬ 
ber of years to refine plans and documents. 
The "model" that is the UN's SGF has been 
ratified or at least acknowledged by other 
multilateral organizations. 9 

Policing systems and policing practices 
are heavily influenced by culture, history, 
politics, religion, economics, and more. Like 
the societies in which they exist, policing 
systems are dynamic, and they evolve. Even 
systems founded on transparency, account¬ 
ability, and respect for human rights can 
become fractured. Bias, racism, excessive 
force, and corruption are all-too-common 
maladies that can creep into established and 
well-founded systems and well-intended 
practices. The SGF might be the most impor¬ 
tant policing model not influenced by those 
factors. Consider the potential impact for the 
SGF as a benchmark of fundamental "good 
practice" against which any policing system 
or policing practice could be measured. 

At the level of the individual police 
officer, the international policing mission 
experience continues to be considered 
an exciting and professionally rewarding 
opportunity. Few police officers who have 
worked internationally will deny that a for¬ 
eign mission had a positive impact on them 
as individuals and as professional police 
officers. Apart from monetary compensa¬ 
tion, the exposure to different cultures, 
societies, systems of justice, and models of 
policing contribute positively to the indi¬ 
viduals professional experience in ways that 
cannot be replicated in other learning expe¬ 
riences. The police officer who experiences 
an international deployment benefits both 
professionally and personally. 10 

Where PCCs continue to follow a strategy 
of rotating national contingents, giving more 
and more police officers the experience of 
international deployment, more and more 
police from around the world will be exposed 
to the SGF and the good practices it repre¬ 
sents. Such exposure will include training 
and operational application of the SGF, not 
just the hows, but also the whys of good polic¬ 
ing practices. Where the SGF is anchored by 
the principles and practices of the United 
Nations and its charter, missions, and man¬ 
dates, the SGF cannot but serve to positively 
influence policing on a global scale. No police 
officer who has been deployed to a war-torn 
country, experienced human suffering and 
misery, and seen human rights denied fails 
to understand the importance and potential 
for accountable and transparent policing in 
civil society. The SGF will send that message 
again and again. 
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Consider, too, that thousands of inter¬ 
national police will deploy to missions 
around the world every year, and they will 
be trained, conduct operations, and work 
together to build capacity according to the 
SGF model. Next, consider that where other 
multilateral organizations like the Orga¬ 
nization for Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (OSCE) acknowledge the SGF, posi¬ 
tive exposures will occur even more widely 
and more frequently 

With that, at an organizational level, every 
country and every policing organization that 
participates in UN policing missions will be 
exposed to and influenced by the SGF. Police 
from around the world will move in and 
out of the UN system of missions and other 
multilateral systems that also recognize the 
SGF good practices. Over time, junior police 
officers will become supervisors, supervi¬ 
sors will become managers, and managers 
will become senior decision makers, who, in 
turn, will become policy guiding executives. 
Where there are positive experiences and 
lessons of the international experience, there 
is the real potential for transference of the les¬ 
sons and messages of the SGF, with a positive 
impact in many directions. 

The sum of all this is that PCCs, and, of 
course post-conflict states where there are 
interventions, will be exposed to the UN 
Police Divisions Strategic Guidance Frame¬ 
work Model. Its good practices will become 
better known as the SGF and used ever more 
commonly as a framework for police opera¬ 
tions and capacity building in support of 
international mandates. Deployed resources 
from around the world will be exposed to 
it repeatedly. They will learn it, use it, and 
teach it, and, more importantly, police offi¬ 
cers working with the SGF in international 
theaters will carry the lessons to their home 
organizations. From north to south and east 
to west, police organizations can profit from 
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the model of the SGF and its universally rec¬ 
ognized good practices, if only as a measure 
against "current" practices. From any perspec¬ 
tive, there is a real likelihood that the SGF 
can, in time, positively influence police prac¬ 
tice in all comers of the world and among all 
police-contributing countries. 

The UN Police Strategic Guidance Frame¬ 
work was created to breach the gaps in inter¬ 
national policing performance. It will do just 
that, but it could do much more as the good 
practices of the SGF are learned and under¬ 
stood around the world. In time, the SGF 
could become the most important single 
development in civilian policing since Sir 
Robert Peel introduced public accountability 
and community engagement as the founda¬ 
tion and purpose of civilian policing. ♦♦♦ 
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keeping/report-un-secretary-general 
-agenda-peace/p23439. 


5 United Nations, Department of Peace¬ 
keeping Operations, Depart-ment of Field 
Operations, United Nations Police in Peacekeeping 
Operations and Special Political Missions, policy, 
February 1,2014, §C-6,3, http://www.un.org/ 
en/peacekeeping/sites/police/documents/ 
Policy.pdf. The Brahimi Report (1999) proposed 
a wider context for police deployment and the 
integration of the rule of law in police missions. 
This message was reinforced in UN reports to 
the Secretary General, on rule of law (2004) 
and on human rights in security sector reform 
(2008 and 2013), on human rights in integrated 
missions (2005), in the Guidance Note on United 
Nations Approach to Rule of Law Assistance (2008), 
and DPKO's New Horizon paper (2009). 

6 United Nations Peacekeeping, Resources, 
"Troop and Police Contributors," www.un.org/ 
en/peacekeeping/resources/statistics/ 
contributors/shtml. It is also a reality that where 
"less developed" countries seem to contribute 
disproportionately to international missions, 
by deploying military or police missions in 
great numbers, which is done in the context 
of economic advantage. The UN often equips 
the "troops" and pays the troops allowances 
(through dues paid by wealthier member states). 

TJnited Nations Development Programme, 
"Global Focal Point for Police, Justice and 
Corrections," http://www.undp.org/content/ 
undp/en/home/our work/demo cratic 
-governance-and-peacebuilding/rule-of-law 
--justice-and-security/global-focal-point-for 
-police--justice--and-corrections.html. In 2012, 
an arrangement known as the Global Focal 
Point (GFP) for Police, Justice and Corrections 
Areas in the Rule of Law in Post-Conflict and 
other Crisis Situations addressed a unified 
approach to UN assistance across the justice 
sector, allowing UN components to "deliver 
as one" to avoid program misalignment; to 
respond effectively to the complex mission 
requirements; and to muster the wind range of 
UN and partnership assets. 

8 National caveats are restrictions sometimes 
imposed by contributing countries, limiting 
the roles, movement, or mission contributions 
of their deployed personnel. Caveats may be 
imposed for any number of reasons, though 
politics or security is often at the root. National 
caveats are not often made public either by the 
mission or the country in question. 

9 Other organizations, important in 
post-conflict intervention and international 
policing missions, include the Organization for 
Security and Co-operation in Europe (OSCE) 
and the African Union. Interpol is a policing 
organization that has ratified the SGF. 

10 The writer has deployed internationally 
in a wide variety of mission management and 
executive roles for more than 20 years. This 
discussion of the positive aspects of the mission 
experience is one that not only persists over 
time, but occurs across police cultures and 
organizations. 
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ENROLLMENT 
IS OPEN NOW! 

IACP presents: 


Womens Leadership Institute 

Henderson, Nevada Virginia Beach, Virginia 

March 12 - 17,2017 April 2-7,2017 

Little Rock, Arkansas Appleton, Wisconsin 

May 7 - 12,2017 June 11 - 16,2017 

The IACP proudly offers a leadership certification program, the Womens Leadership Institute (WLI). The WLI program is a 
five-day, 40-hour course, focused on the unique challenges facing women leaders in law enforcement. To develop current and 
future leaders, the curriculum focuses on enhancing the business, leadership, and personal effectiveness skills of female leaders. 
This interactive program uses senior women instructors and mentors from U. S. and Canadian law enforcement agencies and 
operates in an intensive experiential learning environment. It is open to female and male sworn and non-sworn personnel 
serving in supervisory positions and senior patrol officers aspiring to become supervisors. 

Graduates of the WLI will also receive a free one-year membership to the IACP. 

Classes begin on Sunday evening and conclude early 
afternoon on Friday. Total tuition, in most locations, is $1,200 
and includes tuition fees and SELECT mandatory meals 
incorporated into the Institute. Some high-cost regions may 
experience an increase in tuition rates. 

The training site and lodging for each location are negotiated 
by IACP. Lodging is negotiated based on per diem rates and 
may vary by city. 

Registration for this Institute can be accomplished at 
www.theiacp.org/WLI. For more information or questions, 
please contact (800) THE-IACP, ext. 316 or WLITeam@ 
theiacp.org. 


Institute Curriculum Focus Includes: 

> Individual Differences 

> Motivating Success 

V Leading Teams, Organizations, and Change 

> Crucial Conversations and Counseling 

> Strategic Planning for Your Career 

> Fair, Impartial, and Ethical Policing 

> Understanding Stakeholders 

> Leadership and Wellness 

> Financial Management 

> Networking and Mentorship 


For information, visit www.theiacp.org/training. 






Leadership in Police Organizations 

Open Enrollment Courses 


Florida 

Gainesville Police Department 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
February 27 - March 3, 2017 
March 27 - 31, 2017 
April 17-21,2017 


Utah 

Cedar City Police Department 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
February 13-17,2017 
March 13-17,2017 
April 10 - 14,2017 


Saskatchewan 

Saskatchewan Police College, Regina 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
February 6-10,2017 
March 13-17, 2017 
April 24-28,2017 


South Dakota 

South Dakota Highway Patrol 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
February 27 - March 3,2017 
April 17-21,2017 
May 22-26,2017 


Texas 

City of Dallas 

Planning , Designing , and Constructing Police Facilities 
May 10-12, 2017 
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For more information or to register online for these classes, visit www.theiacp.org/training. 
If you have any questions, please contact LPOTeam@theiacp.org or (800) THE-IACP, ext. 214. 







PRODUCT FEATURE: 

MORE COMFORTABLE, MORE APPROACHABLE: 
ADVANCED BODY ARMOR AND GEAR BRINGS 
MULTIFACETED BENEFITS 

By Scott Harris, Freelance Writer 


M ore police officers are wearing more body armor more often. 
Multiple factors contribute to this safety gears increased use. 
Unequivocally, far more weapons are on the streets today than 
there were a generation—or even a decade—ago. According to 
the nonpartisan Congressional Research Service, there are about 
twice as many guns per capita in the United States—more than 300 
million total—than there were in 1968. 1 The Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives estimates that about 9 million 
guns were manufactured in the United States in 2014, compared 
with 5.5 million produced in 2010. 2 According to FBI data, firearms 
were used in 41 percent of all U.S. robberies—far more than any 
other weapon category. 3 

At the same time, in some quarters, public sentiment increas¬ 
ingly favors a more community-oriented approach to policing, 
which can mean eschewing militaristic law enforcement tools—like 
heavy body armor—that had previously gained favor over the past 
decade or more. Implemented improperly, this cultural shift could 
potentially render officers more vulnerable to attack. 

Luckily, however, many U.S. manufacturers have recognized 
and are responding to these trends. Lighter but still powerful body 
armor can protect officers while increasing comfort and making 
officers more approachable to citizens to improve community- 
police relationships. 



Maximizing Comfort 

In 2010, the U.S. Department of Justice, through its Bulletproof 
Vest Partnership program, mandated that law enforcement agen¬ 
cies require officers to wear body armor while engaged in patrol 
or field operations if those departments wished to receive federal 
reimbursement (up to 50 percent of total costs) for body armor pur¬ 
chases. 4 Ever since, "mandatory wear" policies have been springing 
up across the United States, leading to greater demand for and uti¬ 
lization of body armor. 

According to experts, however, having these policies in place 
doesn't necessarily mean officers are following through. Heavier, 
less-comfortable armor can drive down the rates of compliance. 

"A lot of departments have mandatory wear policies, but the 
reality is that a lot of officers don't do it," said Scott Wyatt, vice 
president of sales and marketing for Armor Express, a body armor 
manufacturer based in Central Lake, Michigan. "[Officers] find an 
excuse to unzip those vests, and then they're vulnerable." 5 

Police departments, looking for ways to increase compliance with 
the policies, turned to manufacturers, who then ramped up efforts to 
make body armor more "wearable" without sacrificing safety. 

"It's just gotten to the point where it's just too dangerous not to 
[wear body armor]," said Stephen Blauer, owner of Blauer Manu¬ 
facturing Company, based in Boston, Massachusetts. "To make it 
comfortable, we've tried to explore ways to wear the armor away 
from the body." 6 

For Blauer, the answer was ArmorSkin, an outer vest cover billed 
by the company as the only product of its kind that can accommo¬ 
date all armor brands, makes, and models. The three-part armor 
concealment package moves armor to the outer layer of a uniform 
shirt. This increases range of motion, improves comfort, prevents 
back stiffness and skin rashes, and helps officers maintain a profes¬ 
sional appearance. 

"It looks like a normal shirt, but it's stretchy and athletic, with 
quick-dry fabric," Blauer explained. "You throw the vest over your 
head and go out... It's a huge shift in the way officers are dressing." 7 

At Armor Express, which manufactures the armor itself, the 
company's Razor and Vortex models are billed by company leaders 
as "the most comfortable armor in the world." 

"Our focus on comfort and wearability is what we're most 
proud of," Wyatt said. "That enables [law enforcement officers] to 
do their job that much better. We want to protect but not hinder 
in any way." 8 

According to Wyatt, Razor and Vortex armor models can lead to 
a decrease of as much as 25 percent in the weight of body armor, 
and can cut fatigue levels in half. "If you have a 12-, 14-, or 16-hour 
shift, they feel fresher and less fatigued," Wyatt pointed out. 9 
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Low-profile armor also helps enhance 
safety from a strategic standpoint. "The 
police officer maintains their tactical advan¬ 
tage," Blauer said. "Its often difficult to tell 
whether they have armor on or not, and in a 
gun battle, we want perpetrators to aim for 
the mass of the body where the armor tends 
to be, rather than the head. If it's obvious 
you have a vest on, [shooting for the head] 
is more likely to happen. This [low profile] 
camouflages the vest." 10 

According to company statistics, sales of 
ArmorSkin have increased 30 percent each 
year since its initial rollout. That's a testa¬ 
ment to the value departments see in the 
technology, as well as the benefits reaped. 

As a result, both Blauer and Armor 
Express are planning to roll out new options 
in the coming months. 

"We're planning to introduce a product 
that allows quick and easy up-armoring 
with plates," Blauer said. "You add plates to 
the ArmorSkin, unzip a pocket, drop a plate 
in it, and now you're fortified." 11 

New technologies are also rolling out to 
protect the heads of officers. Ops-Core, a 
brand created by Pennsylvania-based Gen- 
tex Corporation, is an industry leader in 
state-of-the-art helmet systems. Tested and 
manufactured in-house, Ops-Core's ballis¬ 
tic and non-ballistic helmet shells provide 
optimal protection while allowing maxi¬ 
mum customization based on individual 
customer needs. 


Fostering Trust 

Officer safety is always a top priority, 
but there are other factors at work in the 
gear selection process for agencies. After 
high-profile incidents between police and 
citizens, community policing tactics are in 
the spotlight. 

As a part of this trend, community polic¬ 
ing advocates have decried what they claim 
is an excessively and unnecessarily milita¬ 
ristic carriage or appearance among police, 
even when it is not relevant to a given 
situation. 

"Given the current climate of law en¬ 
forcement, there has been a pushback on 
appearance if you're engaging with the pub¬ 
lic," said Ken Aker, chief operating officer 
at Aker Leather Products. "Officers need to 
look the same and act the same. Having the 
right gear and having that look is important. 
We're here for them, not against them. The 
leather conveys that better than nylon." 12 

In its Chula Vista, California, factory, 
Aker artisans produce a range of law 
enforcement leather goods from holsters 
to handcuff cases. Aker clients include the 
Los Angeles Police Department, California 
Border Patrol, and the U.S. Border Patrol, 
and Aker notes that one of the advantages 
his customers point to—alongside comfort, 
durability, and lower maintenance com¬ 
pared with synthetic items—is the way in 
which leather imparts a traditional commu¬ 
nity policing appearance. 


"One of the things we put a lot of effort into 
is quality control," Aker said. "For example, 
every edge on our handcuff case is sanded 
smooth and then burnished so it looks like 
one piece. People may not understand the 
specifics of what we do, but they understand 
the craftsmanship. It really translates." 13 

In more ways than one, the new capabili¬ 
ties of body armor and related goods may be 
emblematic of a changing law enforcement 
culture, one in which new scrutiny, new 
demands, and new technologies are con¬ 
verging to shape the profession. Body armor 
manufacturers appear to see all of these 
forces as an advantage that can be leveraged 
for police and their indispensible work. 

"Now with more community policing, 
police officers need new solutions for when 
they're out on foot for eight hours," Wyatt 
said. "Thinner, lighter thread plates that 
offer light rifle protections and don't give 
off the appearance of a militaristic look. 
Weights and thinness have gotten better. 
[Armor] used to look like a phone book 
on your chest, now the public doesn't even 
know it's being used. 

"We're only expecting more of this in the 
future." 14 ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

William J. Krouse, Gun Control Legislation 
(Washington, D.C.: Congressional Research 
Service, 2012), https://fas.org/sgp/crs/misc/ 
RL32842.pdf. 
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2 U.S. Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives (ATF), 
Annual Firearms Manufacturing and Export Report, 2010, https://www 
.atf.gov/resource-center/docs/2010-final-firearms-manufacturing 
-export-reportpdf/download; ATF, Annual Firearms Manufacturing and 
Export Report, 2014, https://www.atf.gov/firearms/docs/afmer-2014 
-final-report-cover-revised-format-2-17-16/download. 

3 Federal Bureau of Investigation, "Robbery," Crime in the United States, 
2012, https://ucr.fbi.gOv/crime-in-the-u.s/2012/crime-in-the-u.s.-2012/ 
violent-crime/robbery. 

4 U.S. Department of Justice, "Updated Frequently Asked Questions 
(FAQs) for the BVP Program Mandatory Wear Requirement," https:// 
ojp.gov/bvpbasi/docs/FAQsBVPMandatoryWearPolicy.pdf. 

5 Scott Wyatt (vice president of sales and marketing. Armor Express), 
telephone interview, December 21, 2016. 

6 Stephen Blauer (owner, Blauer Manufacturing Company), telephone 
interview, December 21, 2016. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Wyatt, telephone interview, December 21, 2016. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Blauer, telephone interview, December 21, 2016. 

n Ibid. 

12 Ken Aker (chief operating officer, Aker Leather Products), 
telephone interview, December 20, 2016. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Wyatt, telephone interview, December 21, 2016. 
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The IACP 40 Under Forty Award 
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of 40 from around the world 
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Ideas & 
Insights 





Police Culture 

in the 21 st Century 


By Gary Cordner, PhD, Professor Emeritus, Criminal 
Justice, Kutztown University, Pennsylvania 

T he importance of police culture is widely recognized—the Presi¬ 
dents Task Force on 21st Century Policing noted that "[organi¬ 
zational culture eats policy for lunch" and "[bjehavior is more likely 
to conform to culture than rules." 1 In the view of some within the 
law enforcement profession, "police culture in America has lost its 
way" 2 Certainly, law enforcement executives are quite aware that 
an important part of the role is to lead and influence the culture 
within their agencies. 

Studies have debunked the idea that police culture is universal 
or monolithic. 3 Those in law enforcement vary in their attitudes 
and beliefs just like members of other occupations. Although reli¬ 
able data are hard to come by, it is risky to generalize such a large 
group of people (18,000 separate law enforcement organizations 
are in the United States alone), especially since most studies have 
looked at a single agency or, at most, a few agencies. 4 

The National Police Research Platform was implemented to help 
provide a more complete picture of U.S. policing. 5 One component 
of Phase 2 of the platform administered a round of online employee 
surveys in 89 U.S. municipal and county law enforcement organiza¬ 
tions between October 2014 and February 2015. Except for a few 
legacy departments that had participated in Phase 1 of the platform, 
most of the agencies were selected for Phase 2 through stratified ran¬ 
dom sampling of police departments and sheriff offices with more 
than 100 sworn personnel. 6 A total of 16,580 useable, completed 
surveys were obtained during this round of employee surveys. 

Perspectives on the Community 

One element of police culture evaluated in the survey is how 
members view the public. The majority of line-level sworn per¬ 
sonnel (53 percent) agreed or strongly agreed that "most people 
respect the police." However, that represents a small majority; 
almost half did not agree. Overall, civilian personnel, supervisors, 
and commanders were more likely than line-level sworn officers to 
agree that most people respect the police. (See Figure 1.) 

Figure 1: Law Enforcements View of Community-Police Relations 


Percent agree or strongly agree 



Most people 
respect 
police 

Police-public 
relations 
very good 

Most citizens 
cannot be 
trusted 

Line-level sworn 

53% 

58% 

32% 

Sergeants 

64% 

67% 

24% 

Lieutenants & 
above 

77% 

76% 

13% 

Civilian personnel 

63% 

69% 

n/a 


Results were similar for the item "the relationship between 
police and people in this jurisdiction is very good." Slightly over 
half of line-level sworn personnel agreed or strongly agreed with 
the statement, while two-thirds or more of civilian staff and higher 
ranking personnel agreed with it. 

A third item in this category, not offered to non-sworn respon¬ 
dents, stated "officers have reason to be distrustful of most citizens." 
Almost one-third of line-level sworn personnel agreed or strongly 
agreed while only one-quarter of sergeants and one-eighth of 
higher ranking personnel agreed with the statement. 

From these aggregated results, it can be concluded that officers 
and deputies in the United States are almost evenly split in their views 
of the public. Half or more have relatively positive views, but one- 
third to one-half have somewhat negative views. Also, it is obvious 
that civilian employees, sergeants, and higher ranking commanders 
have more positive views of the public than line-level personnel do. 

An alternative way to look at the same survey items is by sorting 
the response by agency. The percentages illustrate the amount of 
variation between agencies on the three public perception items 
when considering only the responses of line-level sworn person¬ 
nel. For instance, in one agency, only 23 percent of officers agree 
or strongly agree that most people respect them, but, in another 
agency, 92 percent of officers agree or strongly agree with the 
same statement. The spread between agencies is even wider in 
the perception of police-public relationships; in one agency, only 
12 percent agree that the relationship between the police and the 
community members is good, while, at another agency, 100 per¬ 
cent of the respondents agree with the statement. Finally, 56 per¬ 
cent of officers in one agency agreed that most citizens cannot be 
trusted, but only 6 percent in another agency are that cynical. 

These percentages demonstrate that law enforcement's attitude 
toward the public—an important aspect of police culture—varies 
significantly among law enforcement agencies. It is not a constant. 
Naturally, some of the variation might be due to agency history and 
the nature of the community, but a reasonable hypothesis is that 
hiring practices, management, and leadership can also affect how 
officers view the communities they serve. 

Views of Community Policing 

Survey respondents were also asked for their views of commu¬ 
nity policing and procedural justice. As indicated in Figure 2, about 
one-third of line-level sworn personnel said they strongly support 
community policing compared to more than half of command per¬ 
sonnel. The level of strong support for procedural justice are some¬ 
what higher across the board. 

The take-away from these responses is that about one-third to 
one-half of line-level personnel profess strong support for these 
public-oriented strategies—and that one-half to two-thirds have not 
fully bought into the concept. Perhaps of equal significance, one- 
half or more of sergeants who responded also do not avow strong 
support for the elements of community policing-based approaches 
to law enforcement. 

These numbers might suggest that getting officers to fully 
support community policing is an impossible task; however, the 
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Figure 2: Law Enforcements Support of Community Policing and Procedural Justice 



Percent strongly support 


Community policing 

Procedural Justice 

Line-level sworn 

34% 

47% 

Sergeants 

39% 

52% 

Lieutenants & above 

55% 

64% 

Civilian personnel 

49% 

60% 


agency-specific figures for line-level sworn officers show that it 
actually can be done. In one agency, 79 percent of officers indicated 
that they strongly support community policing. Furthermore, this 
agency was not a lone outlier—in 10 other agencies, more than one- 
half of line-level officers strongly support community policing. 

Officers Sticking Together 

The "thin blue line" aspect of police culture tends to empha¬ 
size the importance of officers supporting one another. One of the 
findings noted earlier, the perception that most citizens cannot be 
trusted (a view held by one-third of the line-level sworn respon¬ 
dents), contributes to officer solidarity. Another contributing fac¬ 
tor to officer solidarity is the view by a majority of officers (and 
sergeants) that their agencies' disciplinary processes are unfair, as 
shown in Figure 3. Thus, many officers do not believe they can trust 
either the public or their bosses. 

Officer solidarity is reflected most directly in the survey item 
"officers need to stick together because you can't count on others 
to protect you." Over one-half of line-level officers agree or strongly 
agree with this statement, twice the level of commanders who agree. 

Once again, despite the seeming intractability of these views, 
the range on these sentiments across agencies is very dramatic. 
In one agency, only 4 percent of line-level sworn personnel agree 
that the disciplinary process is fair, while, in another agency, 87 
percent think it is fair. And, in one agency, 77 percent of officers 
agree it is necessary to stick together because others cannot be 
relied upon—while, in another agency, only 28 percent hold the 
same belief. Those percentages shine a light on stark differences 
between agencies. 

Seriousness of Misconduct 

One additional feature of police culture is the employee atti¬ 
tude toward misconduct. Some officers might be tolerant of forms 
of misbehavior by fellow officers, while others might be intoler¬ 
ant. One scenario item asked how serious the respondent would 
consider the following scenario: an on-duty officer discovered that 
an off-duty officer was driving intoxicated and had gotten stuck in 
a ditch, and the on-duty officer took the intoxicated officer home 
without reporting the incident or taking any other action. A similar 
item asked how serious it would be for an officer to engage in a 
reportable use-of-force incident and fail to report it. 

Respondents definitively rated the failure to report use of force 
as more serious than taking no official action in response to a peer's 

Figure 3: Law Enforcements View of Officer Discipline and Solidarity 
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Figure 4: Law Enforcements Attitude Toward Peer Misconduct 
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off-duty drunk driving. As might be expected, commanders and 
supervisors were more likely than line-level officers to regard both 
forms of misconduct as very serious, although the gaps between 
the ranks were not as substantial as seen with earlier items. 

Most interesting, perhaps, are the differences between agencies 
on these items. In one agency, not a single line-level respondent 
regarded the no-action DUI scenario as very serious, whereas, in 
another agency, 74 percent of the officers regarded it as very seri¬ 
ous. Similarly, in one agency, only 19 percent thought it was very 
serious to fail to report a use of force, while, in another agency, 93 
percent of officers considered it a very serious transgression. The 
level of tolerance for misconduct, even after conceding that survey 
items can provide only an imperfect measure, seems to vary widely 
from one agency to another. 

Conclusion 

Police culture is a variable, not a constant. Within any law enforce¬ 
ment agency, employees have differing views of their jobs and the 
community. Also, sentiments and beliefs vary widely between differ¬ 
ent police departments. Thus, while police culture is important and 
frequently problematic, it is best not to regard it as some kind of occu¬ 
pational inevitability, but rather in terms of the particular conditions 
found in each organization. It's important, therefore, for law enforce¬ 
ment executives to identify and monitor their officers' views of the 
community, the role of law enforcement, and peer relationships and 
misconduct in order to better guide the culture of the organization in 
a positive direction. In addition, law enforcement leaders can build 
internal trust and improve an organization's culture through consis¬ 
tent discipline, when needed, and through recognition of positive 
behavior, as well. 7 Police culture is not monolithic or intractable; law 
enforcement executives can and should be optimistic about making 
positive changes to their organizational culture. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

President's Task Force on 21st Century Policing, Final Report of the 
President's Task Force on 21st Century Policing (Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Community Oriented Policing Services, 2015), 11-12, https://cops.usdoj 
.gov/pdf/taskforce/taskforce_finalreport.pdf. 

2 Richard Goerling, "Police Culture in America Has Lost Its Way," 
Mindful, August 24, 2015, http://www.mindful.org/police-culture-in 
-america-has-lost-its-way. Also, see David Couper, Arrested Development 
(Indianapolis, IN: Dog Ear Publishing, 2011). 

3 Eugene A. Paoline, "Taking Stock: Toward a Richer Understanding 
of Police Culture," Journal of Criminal Justice 31, no. 3 (2003): 199-214. 

President's Task Force on 21st Century Policing, Final Report, 29. 

5 The National Police Research Platform was funded by the National 
Institute of Justice (NIJ). Any opinions expressed in this article are the 
authors and do not represent the position of NIJ or the U.S. Department 
of Justice. 

6 Details about the National Police Research Platform are available at 
http://nationalpoliceresearch.org. 
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Ideas & Insights 


The Role of Police Executives 
in Police Culture:A Response to 
Police Culture in the 21st Century 


By John King, Chief of Police, Provo, Utah, Police Department, Co-Chair, 
IACP Research Advisory Committee 


D r. Gary Cordner's research article on fac¬ 
tors that affect police culture in the 21st 
century examines whether there is a uni¬ 
versally identifiable police culture present 
in U.S. law enforcement. While one could 
possibly make general observations that 
police culture involves attitudes like sup¬ 
porting other officers and being suspicious 
of those outside the field. Dr. Cordner's 
research clearly shows that, once specific 
situations are presented to law enforcement 
officers, their responses vary widely. 

The research appears to show that two 
factors significantly influence these differ¬ 
ent police attitudes. The first factor is the 
officer's position within the organization. 
Unsurprisingly, line officers are more suspi¬ 
cious of the general public and community 
members' motives than are members of the 
command staff. The attitudes of these line 
officers reflect the perception they have of 
their daily experiences, which often include 
interactions with people who routinely lie to 
them or react negatively to their presence. 
However, members of the command staff 
generally have more favorable interactions 
with the people they interact with, thus rais¬ 
ing their perception of the general public. 

The second factor affecting the atti¬ 
tudes (and therefore the culture) held by 
the officers is the agency and community 
they work in. As I have seen in my career, 
police officers in Baltimore, Maryland, 
have a much different belief in the level of 
community support than police officers in 
Provo, Utah. There are many reasons for 
this including crime rates, levels of racial 
tension, and work volume. 

For example, a white officer who is walk¬ 
ing a foot patrol at the intersection of Green- 
mount and North Avenues in the Eastern 
District of Baltimore, where the population 
is 95 percent African American, and handling 


20 calls for service daily is going to have a dif¬ 
ferent experience than an officer patrolling 
University Ave in Provo, where the popula¬ 
tion is 80 percent white, and handling only 
7 calls for service during a tour. It is unreal¬ 
istic to believe that those two very different 
environments do not significantly impact the 
cultures of those respective law enforcement 
organizations. 

But, equally important. Dr. Cordner's 
research also shows that the attitude of a 
police organization—the "police culture"— 
can be influenced by the agency's leader¬ 
ship. Everything from the implementation 
of community policing to line officers' per¬ 
ception of the fairness of internal discipline 
shapes the agency's culture. That culture 
then plays a tremendous influence on how 
the officers view the public—and how the 
public perceives the police department. 

Dr. Cordner's discussion of how officers 
view community policing clearly shows the 
influence that police leadership can have 
on an organization. We need to examine 
how chiefs and commanders show their 
endorsement of a community policing phi¬ 
losophy. Is it something that they only say to 
the public or do they truly take time to teach 
the principles of it and reward problem¬ 
solving actions by their officers? Many police 
executives with whom I have spoken com¬ 
ment on how we have lost a bit of the posi¬ 
tive momentum we had built in the 20 years 
since most agencies began moving toward 
community policing. 

The report by the President's Task Force 
on 21st Century Policing highlights the need 
for procedural justice to take place in both 
how police enforce the laws in our communi¬ 
ties and how agencies enforce internal poli¬ 
cies. We should review not only how we treat 
our citizens, but also how we treat our staff 
and remember that they are customers too. 


Pillar Six in the President's Task Force 
report addresses Officer Wellness and Safety. 
It is an important inclusion in the report. Not 
only will this focus on wellness and safety 
directly affect the quality of life for our staff, 
but we all know—and research supports this 
belief—that happy and content employees 
will provide better service to their customers 
(community members). 

In conclusion, I very much agree with 
Dr. Cordner's recommendation that police 
executives should recognize the important 
role that we have in influencing the culture 
of our agencies. While some factors may 
be outside of our control, law enforcement 
leaders need to continue to actively engage 
our staff and ensure that our internal prac¬ 
tices, especially training, discipline, and 
supervision, support our goal of creating a 
positive organizational culture V" 


In October 2014, the IACP held 
a National Policy Summit on 
Community-Police Relations. The 
resulting report, IACP National 
Policy Summit on Community-Police 
Relations: Advancing a Culture of 
Cohesion and Community Trust, 
includes recommendations and action 
items for law enforcement executives, 
as well as other stakeholders. 
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EVENT 


By Tom Carr, Director, 
Washington/Baltimore High 
Intensity Drug Trafficking Area 
(HIDTA); Kent Shaw, Executive 
Director, Western States 
Information Network; and 
Jack Killorin, Director, Atlanta/ 
Carolinas HIDTA 


"Officer safety event 
deconfliction is free 
and available to all law 
enforcement. I hope you 
are taking advantage of 
this resource because your 
life and the lives of others 
depend on it." 

—Matt McDonald, RISS National 
Coordinator and Detective (Ret.), 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Police 
Department 


DECONFLICTION 

AVOIDS OPERATIONAL 


CONFLICTS. SAVES LIVESC 
AND SOLVES CASES 


O ne of the greatest responsibilities a 
country has is to provide a safe work¬ 
ing environment for its law enforcement 
professionals. Every day, officers risk their 
lives keeping their communities safe from 
violence, gangs, drug trafficking, and a host 
of other criminal activities. Ensuring that 
these men and women come home each 
night to their families is a priority. 

According to the National Law Enforce¬ 
ment Officers Memorial Fund (NLEOMF) 
website, more than 20,000 U.S. law enforce¬ 
ment officers have been killed in the line 
of duty since the first line-of-duty death 
recorded by the organization in 1791. As of 
2015, a total of 1,501 U.S. law enforcement 
officers had died in the line of duty during the 
previous 10 years, which is an average of one 
death every 58 hours. NLEOMF also reported 
that, during the same time period, on aver¬ 
age, there were 58,930 assaults against law 
enforcement each year in the United States, 
resulting in 15,404 injuries. 1 These statistics 
serve as a reminder that continued diligence 
in ensuring officer safety is critical. 

"Safety doesn't happen by accident." That 
quote comes from an anonymous source, 
but it lends itself well to the concept of officer 


safety. Officer safety requires a concentrated, 
unified, and proactive approach so tragedies 
are avoided. It needs leadership, education 
and training, resources, information sharing, 
trust, and collaboration. Officer safety pro¬ 
grams, such as VALOR, and safety gear solu¬ 
tions, such as the bulletproof vest program, 
are some of the components available to 
help ensure that officers remain safe. 2 Event 
deconfliction is another element that should 
be in every law enforcement officers safety 
toolbox. 

What Is Event Deconfliction? 

Event deconfliction is the process of deter¬ 
mining when law enforcement personnel 
are conducting an event in close proximity to 
one another at the same time. Events include 
such law enforcement actions as undercover 
operations, surveillance, or executing search 
warrants. When certain elements (e.g., time, 
date, or location) are matched between two 
or more events, a hit (or conflict) results. 
Immediate notification is then made to the 
affected agencies or personnel regarding the 
identified conflict. 

"Information is power," Sheriff Newell 
Normand (Jefferson Parish, Louisiana) said. 
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Whether you are a state police agency, a municipal agency, a sheriff, 
or a federal agency, it is imperative that you use event deconfliction to 
minimize any operational problems while you are on the street... If 
you do not use event deconfliction, it not only can put officers at risk, it 
can put the public at risk. 5 

While participating in event deconfliction is currently voluntary, 
an argument could be made that participation should be manda¬ 
tory, especially given the extraordinary level of officer and public 
safety the program delivers. The deputy attorney general for the 
U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ) issued a mandate for federal agen¬ 
cies to utilize deconfliction. Other similar efforts are under way. 

Without event deconfliction, officers may unintentionally inter¬ 
fere with another law enforcement operation or action, potentially 
resulting in injury to or death of officers or a negative impact on 
investigations. Sheriff Normand explained. 

Not only does event deconfliction safeguard officers, it helps preserve 
the assets and resources supporting an investigative operation. The 
amount of time and resources lost can be avoided. 6 


The more information we can share with each other, the better we are 
in dealing with issues. Event deconfliction—making sure your event is 
not in conflict with someone else's investigation or event—is incredibly 
important so multiple agencies aren't stepping on one another as it 
relates to their investigation. 3 

One example of how event deconfliction could have helped 
protect officers was shared by Chief James Hurley (Leicester, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Police Department). Chief Hurley learned about event 
deconfliction after averting a dangerous law enforcement opera¬ 
tion. He was serving as the supervisor of a multiagency regional 
drug task force. An officer assigned to the task force had an infor¬ 
mant who was planning to facilitate the delivery of a large quantity 
of heroin to an undercover officer at a hotel. The task force con¬ 
ducted its preoperational briefing, and the task force officers were 
deployed to their assigned positions with the latest and most accu¬ 
rate information available. 

Chief Hurley was assigned as a roving patrol to make sure that all 
of the task force assets were in place. As he was patrolling through 
a parking lot, he observed a vehicle with an occupant watching the 
hotel. He thought it was counter surveillance by the drug dealer. He 
quickly moved from that area to another location, and, as the time 
approached for the deal to occur, he observed another vehicle in 
the area. As he drove by the vehicle, it pulled out and they engaged 
in a game of cat and mouse. 

The dealer had arrived and headed to the room for the buy- 
bust operation. The officers were given the final "get set to go." As 
they prepared to move in, the vehicle that Chief Hurley had been 
engaged with earlier appeared. Just before Chief Hurley gave the 
final call to move in, the driver pulled up close and asked, "Are you 
a cop?" It was quickly determined that the task force was planning 
to deliver the heroin to another task force. Chief Hurley stopped the 
operation seconds before encountering a blue-on-blue operation 
that might have resulted in task force members pulling firearms 
and possibly harming each other. Fortunately, this potentially disas¬ 
trous situation was avoided. 

Following the incident, one of the taskforce officers advised the 
group that they had deconflicted the operation. The other taskforce 
officers asked, "What is deconfliction?" 4 

Event deconfliction not only helps safeguard officers partak¬ 
ing in high-risk operations, it also helps reduce risk and liability, 
improves the wellness of officers, connects investigations, and safe¬ 
guards citizens. Using an event deconfliction system enables offi¬ 
cers to identity operational conflicts and collaborate with other law 
enforcement agencies and officers prior to engaging in operations. 
Officers are then able to leverage each other's information and suc¬ 
cessfully apprehend criminals. 

United States Marshal Johnny Hughes (Maryland) stressed the 
importance of event deconfliction on overall safety: 


Leaders Come Together 

The Criminal Intelligence Coordinating Council (CICC) con¬ 
sists of members representing law enforcement and homeland 
security agencies from all levels of government and serves as an 
advocate for state, local, and tribal law enforcement and their 
efforts to develop and share criminal intelligence for the purposes 
of promoting public safety and national security. 

Because of its role within the U.S. intelligence landscape, the 
CICC is in the position to serve as the voice for all levels of law 
enforcement, which it does by making recommendations to the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) through the Global Justice 
Information Sharing Initiative (Global) Advisory Committee—the 
Federal Advisory Committee to the U.S. Attorney General on stan- 
dards-based, justice-related information sharing. 

The CICC strives to ensure that every chief, sheriff, and law 
enforcement executive has a stake in its effort so that all law en¬ 
forcement and homeland security agencies understand their role in 
the development and sharing of information and intelligence. The 
CICC also collaborates with federal partners, including DOJ, the U.S. 
Department of Homeland Security, the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, the Office of the Program Manager for the Information Sharing 
Environment (PM-ISE), and the Office of the Director of National 
Intelligence, to coordinate nationwide initiatives focused on intel¬ 
ligence sharing. 

Vernon Keenan (director of the Georgia Bureau of Investigation 
and chair of the CICC) explained. 

One of the priorities of the CICC is to promote the use of event 
deconfliction throughout the country. The CICC was instrumental in 
supporting the three diverse systems in coming together into a nation¬ 
wide program. It is very important for all law enforcement agencies 
to engage in event deconfliction. It promotes efficiency and, most 
important, enhances officer safety. 7 

The CICC formed the Deconfliction Task Team, and it developed 
A Call to Action: Enhancing Officer Safety Through the Use of Event Decon¬ 
fliction Systems, which focused on two primary areas. It stressed that, 
in order to ensure officer safety, it was vital for all law enforcement 
agencies and personnel to participate in event deconfliction. It also 
supported the interconnectivity of the three nationally recognized 
event deconfliction systems. (Visit the National Criminal Intelli¬ 
gence Resource Center [NCIRC] website to read A Call to Action. 8 

Systems Unite 

Event deconfliction systems have been available since the 
early 1990s, primarily in support of drug investigations through 
the High Intensity Drug Trafficking Area (HIDTA) program and 
the Western States Information Network (a Regional Information 
Sharing Systems [RISS] Center). Significant work and progress 
has been achieved in event deconfliction over the past 20 years. 
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Coordinating and deconflicting investigative operations can 
now be easily achieved by any law enforcement agency 
for any such investigative activity occurring anywhere in 
the United States without compromising the integrity of the 
operation, while safeguarding officers from unintentional 
blue-on-blue tragedies. 


Only recently, however, has the concept 
and term become a consistent part of the 
dialogue within the larger U.S. law enforce¬ 
ment community on the most effective 
means to coordinate investigative activity, 
as well as to identify and prevent potential 
blue-on-blue situations. 

There are currently three nationally 
recognized event deconfliction systems in 
the United States: Case Explorer and the 
Secure Automated Fast Event Tracking Net¬ 
work (SAFETNet), which are used by the 
HIDTAs, and the RISS Officer Safety Event 
Deconfliction System (RISSafe), which was 
developed and is used by RISS, as well as 
some of the HIDTAs and other law enforce¬ 
ment partners. Each of these systems has 


different users and stakeholders. The sys¬ 
tems are not duplicative; rather, they work 
together to help ensure event deconfliction 
coverage across the entire United States. 

Although thousands of U.S. agencies 
use event deconfliction, many still do not. 
In some cases, adjacent jurisdictions or 
those within close proximity to each other 
have used different systems, thereby creat¬ 
ing the possibility for operational conflicts 
to be missed, placing officers in harm's way. 
However, because of the leadership of the 
system owners and law enforcement part¬ 
ners, as well as cutting-edge technology, 
these situations are being resolved. 

In coordination with the CICC and with 
support for the PM-ISE, representatives 


from HIDTA, RISS, the U.S. Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Administration, the El Paso Intelli¬ 
gence Center, BJA, and other partners met 
at the Chicago HIDTA to discuss and iden¬ 
tify the steps and strategies for promoting 
the use of event deconfliction among the 
law enforcement community and for con¬ 
necting the three deconfliction systems. 

A plan on moving forward with the inte¬ 
gration project resulted from those discus¬ 
sions. An Event Deconfliction Policy Group 
and a Technical Working Group, composed 
of representatives from the three systems 
and other partners, were established, and 
work immediately began to identify a tech¬ 
nical solution, develop policies and proce¬ 
dures, and create educational materials. 

One Unified Solution 

With direction from the Event Deconflic¬ 
tion Policy Group and the expertise and col¬ 
laboration of the Technical Working Group, 
the Partner Deconfliction Interface (PDI) 
was developed. The PDI serves as a pointer 
(system-to-system) solution. When a sub¬ 
mission is made into one of the systems, the 
PDI enables a query against the two other 
systems. If a conflict is identified, informa¬ 
tion regarding that conflict is returned, and 
notifications are made to the affected offi¬ 
cers. The PDI was built using recognized 
national standards and proven technologies. 
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Thomas H. Carr is the executive director of the Washington/Baltimore High Inten¬ 
sity Drug Trafficking Area (HIDTA) Program, a position he has held since 1994. In 
addition, he is an antiterrorism instructor for the U.S. Department of State's Antiterror¬ 
ism Assistance Program. During the past 22 years, Mr. Carr has designed and imple¬ 
mented more than 150 law enforcement drug task forces, 18 drug treatment/criminal 
justice task forces, and 5 drug prevention task forces. Prior to accepting his position 
with the Washington/Baltimore HIDTA, Mr. Carr was a lieutenant colonel with the 
Maryland State Police, and he retired as chief of the Bureau of Drug Enforcement. 

Kent A. Shaw is the executive director of the Western States Information Net¬ 
work, a Regional Information Sharing Systems (RISS) Center. Mr. Shaw has 29 years 
of law enforcement experience, the majority of which was devoted to drug enforce¬ 
ment as an investigator, a supervisor, a manager, and an administrator. Mr. Shaw's 
law enforcement roles included chief of California's Bureau of Narcotic Enforcement, 
chief of California's Bureau of Investigation, and deputy director of the Division of Law 
Enforcement. 

After serving more than 30 years in local and federal law enforcement and pri¬ 
vate security, on May 15,2016, Jack Killorin became director of the Atlanta/Carolinas 
HIDTA. Mr. Killorin's law enforcement career includes service as a police officer, vice 
and narcotics detective, and ATF special agent. During his tenure with the ATF, Mr. 
Killorin served as a member of its executive staff, including positions such as chief of 
the Public Affairs branch and executive assistant to the director for Liaison and Public 
Information. Mr. Killorin is a life member of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. He served in the U.S. Navy, including combat service with the River Patrol 
Force during the Vietnam War. 


The event deconfliction partners are proud to announce that the video 
Safeguarding OfficersThrough Event Deconfliction is now available. 

To learn how to access the video, visit www.ncirc.gov/deconfliction. 


Coordinating and deconflicting investiga¬ 
tive operations can now be easily achieved 
by any law enforcement agency for any such 
investigative activity occurring anywhere in 
the United States without compromising the 
integrity of the operation, while safeguard¬ 
ing officers from unintentional blue-on-blue 
tragedies. (Note: Work continues to integrate 
the New York SAFETNet system.) 

The success of the event deconfliction 
program across the United States can be 
seen in the conflicts identified and resolved 
since its deployment. Director Tom Carr 
(Washington/Baltimore HIDTA) noted that, 
since the systems were integrated, more 
than 1,600 conflicts have been identified, 
representing potential conflicts that might 
have gone unknown prior to the integration. 
When we first started the discussions, 
we thought that the number of conflicts 
between or among the systems would be 
low; however, now we have discovered that 
more occur. 

Getting Started 

Incorporating an event deconfliction 
system into an agency's operations is easy. 
It is recommended that agency leadership 
partner with other law enforcement organi¬ 
zations in their jurisdiction, region, or state 
to discuss which system best meets their 
needs. The state or major urban area fusion 
center should be included in this identifi¬ 
cation process, since many fusion centers 
serve as event deconfliction watch centers. 

After identifying the appropriate event 
deconfliction system, agency personnel 
can contact their regional RISS Center or 
HIDTA to obtain information, access, and 
training. 9 Agencies should also incorporate 
the use of event deconfliction into agency 
policies and procedures. Although event 
deconfliction is a secure and effective way 
to help avoid blue-on-blue incidents, it 
should not replace professional protocols 
when deconflicting events with agencies in 
other jurisdictions. 


Natfartuvldfe 

Officer Safety 

Event Deconfliction 

CaH *"P \armw B-wTin* UtfM - lalni! t**ci 

Event deconfliction is available to all U.S. 
law enforcement, and there is no cost to 
use an event deconfliction system. Visit the 
Nationwide Officer Safety Event Deconflic¬ 
tion website to learn more about the sys¬ 
tems and available resources. 10 The website 
includes an interactive map providing con¬ 
tact information for the systems available 
in your area. It also includes a model event 
deconfliction policy that agencies can tailor 
and integrate into their operations. Informa¬ 
tional materials and answers to frequently 


asked questions regarding event deconflic¬ 
tion are also available. 

"There is no reason not to use event 
deconfliction," Don Kennedy (chair of the 
RISS National Policy Group) said. "It is 
free, easy to use, and available to all law 
enforcement." 11 

Moving Forward 

In addition to event deconfliction, work 
is under way among the partners to build 
on and expand the sharing of target (sub¬ 
ject) information. Currently, multiple sys¬ 
tems utilize the National Virtual Pointer 
System (NVPS) to share target (subject) 
information. NVPS is a pointer system that 
automates federated inquiries from one par¬ 
ticipating system to another when data area 
entered into one of the participating systems 
and the appropriate criteria are met. 
Director Carr stated, 

The partners are proud of the work accom¬ 
plished in the area of event deconfliction 
and urge all law enforcement agencies and 
officers to utilize an event deconfliction sys¬ 
tem. Equally important is the exchange of 
critical investigative information. Expand¬ 
ing and enhancing target deconfliction will 
further enable agencies to collaborate, share 
information, safeguard communities, and 
solve cases. ♦♦♦ 


Notes: 

National Law Enforcement Officers 
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2 VALOR, http://valorforblue.org. 

3 Newell Normand (sheriff, Jefferson Parish, 
LA), interview, 2016. 

4 James Hurley, "Event Deconfliction: If 
You Are Not Doing Deconfliction You Are 
Asking for Trouble," Inside Information 11-15 
(November 2015): 18-19, http://www.mass 
chiefs.org/files-downloads/newsletters/ 
2015/859-november-2015-newsletter/file. 

5 Johnny Hughes (U.S. Marshal, MD), 
interview, 2016. 

6 Normand, interview, 2016. 

7 Vernon Keenan (director, Georgia Bureau 
of Investigation; chair, CICC), interview, 
February 2016. 

8 National Criminal Intelligence Resource 
Center, A Call to 

Action: Enhancing Officer Safety Through the 
Use of Event Deconfliction Systems, July 2015, 
https://www.ncirc.gov/Documents/event_ 
deconfliction_call_to_action.pdf. 

9 RISS Center, www.riss.net; High Intensity 
Drug Trafficking Areas, www.hidta.org. 

10 Nationwide Officer Safety Event 
Deconfliction, https://www.ncirc.gov/ 
Deconfliction. 

n Don Kennedy (chair, RISS National Policy 
Group), interview, 2016. 
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Charge to: □ MasterCard □ VISA □ American Express □ Discover 

Cardholder's Name:_ 

Card #:_Exp. Date:_/_ 

Cardholder's Billing Address:_ 

Signature:_ 

All memberships expire December 31 of each calendar year. Applications received after August 1 
will expire the following year. Return completed application via mail, fax (703-836-4543) or email 
(membership@theiacp.org). Questions? Contact Membership at 800-THE-IACP. 
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Optional Section Memberships: 


Q Capitol Police Section 

$30 

Q Defense Chiefs of 

Police Section 

$15 

Q Drug Recognition 

Expert (DRE) 

$25 

_l Indian Country 

Law Enforcement 

$25 

Q Inti Managers Police Academy 
& College Training $25 

Q Law Enforcement Information 
Management (LEIM) $25 

Q Legal Officers 

$35 

Q Mid-Sized Agencies Section 

$50 

Q Police Foundations Section 

$20 

Q Police Physicians 

$35 

Q Police Psychological Services 
initial processing fee 

$50 

Q Public Information Officers 

$15 

Q Public Transit Police No Charge 


Q Railroad Police No Charge 

□ Retired Chiefs 

of Police No Charge 

Q Smaller Department 

Section $20 

□ S&P Police Alumni 

Section No Charge 

□ S&P Police Academy 

Directors No Charge 

□ S&P Police Planning 

Officers No Charge 

Q University/College Police— 
Initial Member $50 

Q University/College Police— 
Additional members $15 





































NEW MEMBERS 


This posting of new member applications is published 
pursuant to the provisions of the IACP Constitution & Rules. 

If any active member in good standing objects to any applica¬ 
tion, written notice of the objection must be submitted to the 
executive director within 60 days of publication. The applica¬ 
tion in question shall then be submitted to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and shall require the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of that committee for admission of the applicant. 

The full membership listing can be found in the 
members-only area of the IACP website (www.theiacp.org). 

Contact information for all members can be found online 
in the members-only IACP Membership Directory. 


* Associate Members 

All other listings are active members. 



SINCE 1893 


AUSTRALIA 

Queensland 

Brisbane 

*Raison, Gavin, Senior Sergeant, Queensland Police Ser¬ 
vice, 200 Roma St, 61 423411761, Email: raison.gavinc@ 
police.qld.gov.au 

BRAZIL 

Sao Paulo 

Saad, Cesar, Deputy Chief of Police, Sao Paulo Police Dept, 
Rua Professor Lucio Martins Rodrigues 61, Avenida Zaki 
Narchi 152,05621-025,55 11975990166, Email: cesar 
.saad@hotmail.com 

BULGARIA 

Sofia 

Peychev, Asen Ivanov, Colonel, NATO Bulgarian Reserve 
Officers, Vitosha Prof Milko Borissov St, 359 898888805, 
Email: dr.peich@yahoo.com 

CANADA 

Alberta 

Calgary 

*Anderson, Kevin, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol3773@calgarypolice.ca 
*Bailly, Brook, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 511147th 
St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4321@calgarypolice.ca 
Barber, Leah, Inspector, Calgary Police Service, 5111 47th St 
NE,T3J 3R2, Email: lbarber@calgarypolice.ca 
*Dhaliwal, Paban, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol3874@calgarypolice.ca 
^Fleming, Andrew, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol5205@calgarypolice.ca 
*Grillone, John, Sergeant, Calgary Police Service, 5111 47th 
St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4149@calgarypolice.ca 
*Grouchey, David, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4327@calgarypolice.ca 
*Gulaya, Oxana, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4630@calgarypolice.ca 
*Hamel, Justine, Detective, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol3573@calgarypolice.ca 
*Heck, Jason, Sergeant, Calgary Police Service, 5111 47th 
St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol3260@calgarypolice.ca 
^Kennedy, Dan, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 47th 
St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4052@calgarypolice.ca 
*Klassen, Amy, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 511147th 
St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4412@calgarypolice.ca 


*Lake, Jonathan, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4078@calgarypolice.ca 
*McAuley, Tracey, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4382@calgarypolice.ca 
*McCann, Gord, Detective, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol3761@calgarypolice.ca 
*Moore, Brad, Staff Sergeant, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol3534@calglarypolice.ca 
*Ram, Vimal, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 511147th St 
NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4357@calgarypolice.ca 
*Severson, Katherine, Sergeant, Calgary Police Service, 

5111 47th St NE, T3J 3R2, (403)874 0735, Email: pol3174@ 
calgarypolice.ca 

*Shahein, Ahmed, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4561@calgarypolice.ca 
*Walker, Jason, Staff Sergeant, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol3177@calgarypolice.ca 
^Williams, Adam, Constable, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4652@calgarypolice.ca 
*Wyatt, Paul, Staff Sergeant, Calgary Police Service, 5111 
47th St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol3540@calgarypolice.ca 
*Zerk, Jason, A/Sergeant, Calgary Police Service, 511147th 
St NE, T3J 3R2, Email: pol4837@calgarypolice.ca 

British Columbia 
Vancouver 

*Heer, Simi, Director Public Affairs Unit, Vancouver Police 
Dept, 2120 Cambie St, V5Z 4N6, (604) 717-2897, Email: 
simi.heer@vpd.ca 

NIGERIA 

Obalende 

*Ugiagbe, Amenaghawon Naomi Esther, Inspector of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force, Force Headquarter Annex, 
Moloney St, 234 8023422959, Email: amenugiagbe916@ 
gmail.com 

UNITED STATES 

Arizona 

Coolidge 

Grizzle, Harry, Commander of Field Services, Coolidge Police 
Dept, 911 S Arizona Blvd, 85128, (520) 723-6061, Email: 
harryg@coolidgeaz.com 

Tercero, Mark, Commander, Coolidge Police Dept, 911 S 
Arizona Blvd, 85128, (520) 723-6044, Email: tercerom@ 
coolidgeaz.com 


Gilbert 

Brice, Randy, Commander, Gilbert Police Dept, 75 E Civic 
Center Dr, 85296, (480) 708-5916, Email: randy.brice@ 
gilbertaz.gov 

Tucson 

Hall, Kevin, Assistant Chief of Police, Tucson Police Dept, 

270 S Stone Ave, 85701, (520) 791-4441, Email: kevin.hall@ 
tucsonaz.gov 

California 

Citrus Heights 

*Fraser, Don, Director of Operations, Logic Tree IT Solutions, 
6060 Sunrise Vista Dr Ste 3500,95610, (916) 676-7335, 
Email: don@logictreeit.com, Web: www.logictreeit.com 

Irvine 

*Kirby, Jeremy, Grants Administrator, Susteen Inc, 18818 
Teller Ste 102,92612, (949) 789-8221, Email: jkirby@ 
susteen.com 

San Francisco 

Zimmermann, Marc, Assistant Special Agent in Charge, 

US Dept of Homeland Security ICE HSI, 630 Sansome St 
12th FI, 94111, (202) 903-9601, Email: marc.zimmermann@ 
ice.dhs.gov 

San Jose 

*Papenfuhs, Steve, Instructor, South Bay Reg Public Safety 
Training Consortium, 3303 Palantino Way, 95135, Email: 
pappysjpd@yahoo.com 

Colorado 

Milliken 

Garcia, Benito, Chief of Police, Milliken Police Dept, 1201 
Broad St, 80543, (970) 660-5012 ext. 5012, Email: bgarcia@ 
millikenco.gov 

Connecticut 

Bristol 

Spyros, Edward J, Captain, Bristol Police Dept, 131 N Main 
St, 06010, (860) 584-3092, FAX: (860) 584-4868, Email: 
edwardspyros@bristolct.gov 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

*Gottshall, James, Special Agent in Charge, US Dept of 
State/Diplomatic Security Service, 3507 International 
PI NW, SA-33 Ste 316,20522-3303, (202) 895-3644, Email: 
gottshallj@state.gov 
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Florida 

Ocoee 

Gourley, John L, Regional Commander, Florida Hwy 
Patrol, PO Box 613069,34761, (407) 264-3201, Email: 
johngourley@flhsmv.gov, Web: www.flhsmv.gov 

Tallahassee 

Bagnardi, John J, Captain, Florida Flwy Patrol, 2900 
Apalachee Pkwy MS46,32399, (850) 617-2818, Email: 
johnbagnardi@flhsmv.gov, Web: www.flhsmv.gov 

Mandell, Milton S, Commander/Major, Florida Flwy Patrol, 
2900 Apalachee Pkwy MS42,32399, (850) 617-2327, Email: 
miltonmandell@flhsmv.gov, Web: www.flhsmv.gov 

Tampa 

*Cherpock, Steven, Corporal, Hillsborough Co Sheriff's 
Office, 1409 N Falkenburg Rd, 33619, (813) 627-1003, Email: 
scherpoc@hcso.tampa.fl.us 

Georgia 

Athens 

Cole, Jimps W, Chief Deputy, Clarke Co Sheriff's Office, 

325 E Washington St Rm 100,30601, (706) 613-3250, 

Email: jimps.cole@athensclarkecounty.com, Web: 
www.athensclarkecounty.com/sheriff 

Atlanta 

*Bendinger, Jep, Assistant District Attorney, Fulton Co Dis¬ 
trict Attorney's Office, 136 Pryor St, 30303, (404) 612-7005, 
Email: jep.bendinger@fultoncountyga.gov 

Cave Spring 

Harbin, Warren B, Chief of Police, Cave Spring Police Dept, 
10 Georgia Ave, PO Box 365,30124, (706) 777-3382, FAX: 
(706) 777-3383, Email: ltpolice@cityofcavespring.com 

Savannah 

Owens, David, Lieutenant, Savannah Chatham Metropolitan 
Police Dept, 201 Habersham St, 31401, (912) 312-1027, 
Email: dowens@savannahga.gov 

Illinois 

Carbondale 

Goddard, Mark, Lieutenant, Carbondale Police Dept, 501 S 
Washington Ave, 62901, (608) 457-3200 ext. 429, Email: 
mgoddard@ci.carbondale.il.us 

Chicago 

*Ward, Bruce, Director, Health Care Service Corp, 300 E 
Randolph St, 60601, (312) 653-8597, Email: bruce_ward@ 
bcbsil.com 

Itasca 

Matuga, John, Deputy Chief of Police, Itasca Police Dept, 
540 W Irving Park Rd, 60143, Email: jmatuga@itasca.com 

Melrose Park 

Rogowski, Steve, Deputy Chief of Police, Village of Melrose 
Park Police Dept, 1 N Broadway, 60160, (708) 649-6109, 
Email: srogowski@melroseparkpd.com 

Indiana 

Frankfort 

Shoemaker, Scott, Deputy Chief of Police, Frankfort Police 
Dept, 201W Washington St, 46041, (765) 654-4245 ext. 284, 
Email: sshoemaker284@frankfort-in.gov 

Muncie 

Winkle, Joseph R, Chief of Police, Muncie Police Dept, 300 
N High St, 47305, (765) 747-4822, FAX: (765) 741-1342, 

Email: jwinkle@cityofmuncie.org, Web: www.muncie 
police.org 

Iowa 

Council Bluffs 

*Brinkman, Matt, Sergeant, Council Bluffs Police Dept, 227 
S Sixth St, 51503, (713) 328-4761, Email: mjbrinkman@ 
councilbluffs-ia.gov 

http://www.policechiefmagazine.org 


*Carlson, Ed, Sergeant, Council Bluffs Police Dept, 227 
S Sixth St, 51503, (712) 328-4761, Email: ercarlson@ 
councilbluffs-ia.gov 

*Knotek, Jill, Sergeant, Council Bluffs Police Dept, 227 
S Sixth St, 51503, (712) 328-4761, Email: jjknotek@ 
councilbluffs-ia.gov 

*Schmitz, Dale, Officer, Council Bluffs Police Dept, 227 
S Sixth St, 51503, (712) 328-4761, Email: dnschmitz@ 
councilbluffs-ia.gov 

^Woodward, Cory, Sergeant, Council Bluffs Police Dept, 227 
S Sixth St, 51503, (712) 328-4761, Email: cawoodward@ 
councilbluffs-ia.gov 

Kansas 
Kansas City 

Horn, Henry, Chief of Police, Kansas Public Schools Police 
Dept, 2220 N 59th St Ste 120,66104, (913) 627-4111, Email: 
henry.horn@kckps.org 

Overland Park 

Miller, Ryan, Captain, Overland Park Police Dept, 12400 
Foster St, 66213, (913) 895-6000 ext. 6893, Email: ryan 
.miller@opkansas.org 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

*Kaelin, Robert, Sergeant/Bomb Squad Commander, Louis¬ 
ville Metro Police Dept, 633 W Jefferson St, 40202, (502) 
773-3738, Email: robert.kaelin@louisvilleky.gov 

Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 

*Cicardo, Eugene, General Counsel, Louisiana Dept of 
Public Safety Legal Affairs, PO Box 66614,70896, (225) 
925-6103, Email: gene.cicardo@la.gov 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

*Lagree, Kimberly M, Youth Violence Prevention Plan Coor¬ 
dinator, Baltimore Office of Youth Violence Prevention, 
1001 E Fayette St, 21201, (410) 961-9486, Email: kimberly 
Jagree@baltimorecity.gov 

Bel Air 

Peschek, Richard, Deputy Chief of Police, Bel Air Police 
Dept, 39 N Hickory Ave, 21014, Email: rpeschek@ 
belairmd.org 

Silver Spring 

Coe, Jeffrey, Lieutenant, Maryland National Capital Park 
Police, 12751 Layhill Rd, 20906, (301) 929-2722, Email: 
jeffrey.coe@mncparkpolice.org 
Tippery, Christopher, Lieutenant, Maryland National Capital 
Park Police, 12751 Layhill Rd, 20906, (240) 876-2417, Email: 
chris.tippery@mncparkpolice.org 

Massachusetts 

Barre 

Carbone, John, Chief of Police, Barre Police Dept, 40 
West St Ste 902,01005, (978) 355-5005 ext. 110, Email: 
jcarbone@barremapd.us 

Haverhill 

Haugh, Anthony, Deputy Chief of Police, Haverhill Police 
Dept, 40 Bailey Blvd, 01830, (978) 722-1550, Email: 
ahaugh@haverhillpolice.com 

Hull 

Dunn, John, Chief of Police, Hull Police Dept, 1 School St, 
02045, (781) 773-3851, Email: jdunn@hullpolice.org 

Michigan 

Fraser 

Rouhib, George T, Director of Public Safety, Fraser Dept of 
Public Safety, 33000 Garfield Rd, 48026, (586) 293-2000 ext. 
200, FAX: (586) 296-8480, Email: rouhibg@fraserdps.com 


Minnesota 
St Cloud 

Mushatt, Brett A, Commander, St Cloud Police Dept, 101 
11th Ave N, 56303, (320) 345-4477, FAX: (320) 345-4242, 
Email: brett.mushatt@ci.stcloud.mn.us, Web: www 
.ci.stcloud.mn.us 

Oxton, Jeffrey J, Assistant Chief of Police, St Cloud Police 
Dept, 10111th Ave N, 56303, (320) 345-4412, FAX: (320) 
345-4242, Email: jeffrey.oxton@ci.stcloud.mn.us, Web: 
www.ci.stcloud.mn.us 

Steve, James J, Commander, St Cloud Police Dept, 101 
11th Ave N, 56303, (320) 345-4401, Email: james.steve@ 
ci.stcloud.mn.us, Web: www.ci.stcloud.mn.us 

Mississippi 

Byram 

Dowdy, John, Director, Mississippi Bureau of Narcotics, PO 
Box 720519,39272, (601) 371-3623, FAX: (601) 354-7396, 
Email: jdowdy@mbn.ms.gov 

Vicksburg 

Armstrong, Walter L, Chief of Police, Vicksburg Police 
Dept, 820 Veto St, 39180, (601) 801-5304, FAX: (601)801- 
3632, Email: warmstrong@vicksburg.org, Web: www 
.vicksburg.org 

Missouri 
Fort Leonard Wood 

Royce, Lance, Captain/Deputy Provost Marshal & DES 
Operations Officer, US Army Fort Leonard Military Police, 
PO Box 955,65473-0955, (719) 216-2602, Email: Ier0133@ 
hotmail.com 

Marceline 

Donelson, Robert, Chief of Police, Marceline Police 
Dept, 123 E Santa Fe, 64658, (660) 376-3556, Email: robert 
.donelson@marcelinemo.us 

Montana 
Columbia Falls 

Peters, Clint, Chief of Police, Columbia Falls Police Dept, 130 
Sixth St W, 59912, (406) 892-3226, Email: cfchiefpeters@ 
colfallsmt.com 

Nebraska 

Bellevue 

*Greiner, Nicholas, Officer, Bellevue Police Dept, 1510 Wall 
St Ste 100,68005, (402) 293-3100, Email: nicholas.greiner@ 
bellevue.net 

*Ward, Cassandra, Officer, Bellevue Police Dept, 1510 
Wall St Ste 100,68005, (402) 293-3100, Email: cassandra 
.ward@bellevue.net 

La Vista 

*Czarnick, Mike, Officer, La Vista Police Dept, 7701 S 96th St, 
68128, (402) 359-7114, Email: mczarnick@cityoflavista.org 
\Jimenez, Pablo, Officer, La Vista Police Dept, 7701 S 96th St, 
68128, (402) 505-2555, Email: pjimenez@cityoflavista.org 

Lincoln 

*Cooper, Tyler, Sergeant, Lincoln Police Dept, 575 S 10th St, 
68508, (402) 314-8485, Email: lpd1616@cjis.lincoln.ne.gov 
*Hubka, Max, Officer, Lincoln Police Dept, 575 S 10th St, 
68508, (402) 499-3019, Email: lpd1655@cjis.lincoln.ne.gov 
*Murphy, Mark, Dispatch, Lincoln Police Dept, 575 S 10th St, 
68508, (402) 499-0756, Email: lpd779@cjis.lincoln.ne.gov 
*Powell, Grant, Officer, Lincoln Police Dept, 575 S 10th St, 
68508, (402) 770-3172, Email: lpd1512@cjis.lincoln.ne.gov 
*Weber, Chris, Officer, Lincoln Police Dept, 575 S 10th St, 
68508, (402) 617-2823, Email: lpd1369@cjis.lincoln.ne.gov 

Omaha 

Gillick, Melissa, Lieutenant, Omaha Police Dept, 505 S 
15th St, 68102, (402) 321-4855, Email: melissa.gillick@ 
cityofomaha.org 
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*Kramer, Jon, Sergeant, Douglas Co Sheriff's Office, 3601 
N 156th St, 68116, (402) 444-3554, Email: jon.kramer@ 
douglascounty-ne.gov 

Lally, Richard, Lieutenant, Douglas Co Sheriffs Office, 3601 
N 156th St, 68116, (402) 599-2641, Email: richard.lally@ 
douglascounty-ne.gov 

Matuza, Mark, Lieutenant, Omaha Police Dept, 505 S 15th 
St, 68102, (402) 616-5264, Email: mark.matuza@city 
ofomaha.org 

Millikan, Shawn, Lieutenant, Douglas Co Sheriffs Office, 

3601 N 156th St, 68116, (402) 630-4629, Email: shawn. 
millikan@douglascounty-ne.gov 

*Owens, Tim, Sergeant, Douglas Co Sheriffs Office, 3601 N 
156th St, 68116, (402) 250-6423, Email: timothy.owens@ 
douglascounty-ne.gov 

New Jersey 

Ogdensburg 

Gordon, Stephen, Chief of Police, Ogdensburg Police Dept, 
14 Highland Ave, 07439, (973) 827-3160, Email: sgordon@ 
ogdensburgpd.org 

New York 

New York 

*Adler, Jon, Chief Firearms Instructor, US Attorneys Office, 

1 St Andrew's Plaza Ste 602,10007, (212) 637-2557, Email: 
jadler@fleoa.org 

Peekskill 

*Dylewski, Leo, Sergeant, Peekskill Police Dept, 2 Nelson 
Ave Ste 3,10566, (845) 656-6809, Email: lsky3@aol.com 

North Carolina 

Parkton 

May, Samuel A, Chief of Police, Parkton Police Dept, PO Box 
55,28371, (910) 858-2119, FAX: (910) 858-1119, Email: chief 
may@townofparkton.org, Web: www.townofparkton.org 


Pennsylvania 

Lancaster 

Orlandi, Dante, Major, Pennsylvania State Police, 2099 
Lincoln Hwy E, 17602-3384, (717) 239-5081, FAX: (610) 378- 
4052, Email: dorlandi@pa.gov 

Sunbury 

Miller, Timothy, Chief of Police, Sunbury Police Dept, 

440 Market St, 17801, (570) 560-3125, Email: tmiller® 
sunburypa.org 

Puerto Rico 

Barceloneta 

Figueroa, Carlos, Captain, Police of Puerto Rico, PO Box 
1028, Bo Magueyes, 00617, (787) 596-7321, Email: 
cjfigueroa@policia.pr.gov 

Tennessee 

Chapel Hill 

Kon, Andrew E, Chief of Police, Chapel Hill Police Dept, 119 
N Horton Pkwy, 37034, (931) 364-4136, FAX: (931) 364-5696, 
Email: chapelhillpd@united.net 

Texas 

Austin 

*Carroll, Kathleen, Vice President Government Affairs, HID 
Global, 611 Center Ridge Dr, 78753, (610) 350-8051, Email: 
kcarroll@hidglobal.com 

Houston 

*McLean, Va'Shawnda, Sergeant, Houston Police Dept, 

611 Walker, 77002, (832) 341 -2279, Email: vashawnda 
.mclean@houstonpolice.org 

Hudson Oaks 

Baldwin, Michael, Chief of Police, Hudson Oaks Police Dept, 
150 N Oakridge Dr, 76087, (682) 229-2421, Email: michael. 
baldwin@hudsonoaks.com 


VISIT POLICE CHIEF 
ONLINE 

Readers can sort articles by topic, translate 
articles using GoogleTranslate, answer the 
monthly poll, submit manuscripts online, 

and more! 


www.policechiefmagazine.org 



McKinney 

*Pages, Ernest, Partner, Sciens Consulting, 5900 S Lake 
Forest Dr, Ste 300,75070, (469) 854-2218, Email: epages@ 
sciens.com 

Vermont 

Winooski 

*Sheehan, Ron, Senior Sergeant, Winooski Police Dept, 

27 W Allen St, 05404, (802) 655-0221, FAX: (802) 655-6427, 
Email: rsheehan@winooskipolice.com, Web: www 
.winooskipolice.com 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

*Dowd, Charles, Representative, Public Safety Alliance, 
1426 Prince St, 22314, (917) 769-0750, Email: cfdowd@ 
aol.com 

Fairfax 

Marsh, Chris, Captain, Fairfax Co Police Dept, 12300 Lee 
Jackson Memorial Hwy, 22033, (703) 385-1187, Email: 
cmars2@fairfaxcounty.gov 

Luray 

Cook, Carl S, Chief of Police, Luray Police Dept, 45 E Main 
St, PO Box 629,22835, (540) 743-5343, FAX: (540) 743-7334, 
Email: bowcook@townofluray.com 

Washington 

Baiabridge Island 

*Koon, Gary, Officer, Bainbridge Island Police Dept, 625 
Winslow Way E, 98110, (360) 473-8540, Email: gkkoon@ 
gmail.com 

Tulalip 

*Perry, Ronald, Senior Patrol Officer, Tulalip Police Dept, 
6103 31st Ave NE, 98271, (425) 508-1567, Email: rperry@ 
tulalipmail.com 

Wenatchee 

*Melton, Taylor, Deputy, Douglas Co Sheriff's Office, 110 
Second St NE Ste 200,98802, (509) 595-1274, Email: 
meltonth@gmail.com 


The IACP notes the passing of 
the following association 
members with deepest regret 
and extends its sympathy to their 
families and coworkers left to 
carry on without them. 

Frank D. Blackburn, General Counsel, 
Louisiana State Police, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
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VA 


IACP Member 

DISCOUNTS 


IACP has partnered with nationally known providers to bring all 
members exclusive discounts through the lACPreferred program. 


Visit the members discount site today! 


http://www.theiacp.org/Welcome-to-IACPreferred 
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Product update 

The Police Chief keeps you on the cutting edge of law enforcement technology with monthly product announcements. For free in-depth information, 
visit us online at http://www.policechiefmagazine.org. Items about new or improved products are based on news releases supplied by manufacturers 
and distributors; IACP endorsement is in no way implied. 



Aircraft autonomy program 

Aurora Flight Sciences is break¬ 
ing ground in the world of automated 
flight through its work on the Aircrew 
Labor In-Cockpit Automation System 
(ALIAS) program. Key elements of 
Auroras solution include the use of 
in-cockpit machine vision, non-invasive 
robotic components to actuate the flight 
controls, an advanced tablet-based 
user interface, speech recognition and 
synthesis, and a "knowledge acquisition" 
process that facilitates transition of the 
automation system to another aircraft 
within a 30-day period. 

For more information, visit www 
.aurora.aero/alias. 


Medium/heavy-duty truck 

Alkane Truck Company offers the 
four-wheel drive Dominator, a medium/ 
heavy-duty truck that has a gross vehicle 
weight of 12,800 pounds. It is powered 
by a high performance, American-made 
6.0 liter V8 engine with a manual or six- 
speed automatic transmission. A unique 
characteristic of the Dominator is that 
it will be available in four different fuel 
types: gasoline; liquid propane (LPG); 
compressed natural gas (CNG); and, for 
the international markets, diesel. The 
vehicle can be ordered with armor plat¬ 
ing for police use. It produces 345 horse¬ 
power and makes 373 ft-lbs of torque at 
4,400 rpm. It has heavy-duty American- 
brand axles that are rated 5,000 up front 
and 8,500 in the rear. The wheelbase is 
131.9 inches with an overall length of 
208.7 inches. The Dominator's suspen¬ 
sion employs coil springs in the front 
and leaf springs at the rear. 

For more information, visit http:// 
alkanedominator.com. 


Disc printer and publisher 

Primera Technology, Inc., announces 
its new Bravo 4200-Series Disc Printers 
and Disc Publishers for the law enforce¬ 
ment industry. Features of the new Bravo 
4200-series include USB 3.0, which deliv¬ 
ers the fastest possible recording speeds 
on CD-R, DVD-R, and BD-R media; one 
high-yield, tri-color ink cartridge, which 
delivers low ink cost per disc; dpi print 
quality; and compatibility with Windows 
7/8/10+ and Mac OS X 10.7 (or higher). 
The Bravo 4200-Series automates the pro¬ 
cess of burning and printing quantities of 
recordable CDs, DVDs, and Blu-ray Discs. 
Using built-in robotics, discs are trans¬ 
ported one at a time into either single or 
dual optical drives. After data are burned, 
the discs are transported to a high-speed, 
high-resolution full-color disc printer. 

Two of the most popular uses include 
content for police in-car video evidence 
and court proceedings. 

For more information, visit www 
.primera. com/bravo-4200.html. 


Durable boots 

Ridge Foot¬ 
wear launches 
the updated and 
improved Dura- 
Max boot collec¬ 
tion. In addition, 
a new model has 
been added to the 
line, the non-zip 
8" Dura-Max in 
Coyote Brown, 
ideal for public 
safety profession¬ 
als. For added comfort and freedom of 
movement, the collars and shafts of the 
Dura-Max boots now have more built-in 
flexibility. Air/water vents have been 
added to the uppers for breathability and 
quick drying. Additionally, the Dura- 
Max outsoles have been upgraded and 
are completely stitched to the uppers for 
improved durability. 

For more information, visit https:// 
ridgeoutdoors.com. 
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Body camera upgrade 

WatchGuard Video announces the release of a new version of 
programming for VISTA and VISTA Wi-Fi body-worn cameras. VISTA 
firmware version 2.0 adds new features and system enhancements, in 
addition to lowering the cameras power consumption to increase bat¬ 
tery life by over 20 percent. After the 2.0 update, the same camera now 
records in HD for over 11 hours, at 480p resolution for nearly 13 hours, 
and powered-on standby time has increased to 39 hours. The update 
provides new features specifically designed to enhance the user experi¬ 
ence and make VISTA even more customizable. A new "sleep mode" can 
dramatically increase battery life by temporarily disabling pre-event buff¬ 
ering when the internal accelerometers have detected that the officer has 
been stationary (e.g., sitting at a desk). The moment the officer moves, 
VISTA automatically wakes up and resumes pre-event buffering within 
milliseconds. 

For more information, visit www.watchguardvideo.com. 



Label maker 

K-Sun Corp introduces the Epson 
LABELWORKS PX LW-PX700 industrial 
label maker for creating durable, custom, 
and compliant labels, wire markers, and 
more, up to 1" wide. Exclusive features 
of the LW-PX700 save time, effort, and 
money by creating a lower total cost 
of ownership. Automatic tape rewind 
reduces lead margins to 4 mm by retract¬ 
ing material into the cartridge before the 
first label prints, which translates to more 
cost savings per print and less waste. The 
mixed-length hot key lets users create mul¬ 
tiple uniform and variable-length labels 
on the same strip with a half-cut between 
each label for easy removal and applica¬ 
tion, eliminating multiple lead margins to 
significantly save tape. The pick-and-print 
function conveniently prints, cuts, and 
holds a single label until it is removed. The 
function resumes for the next label in the 
series, saving time by eliminating the need 
to continuously type and print labels. 

For more information, visit www 
.ksun.com. 

Automatic relay switch 

Videogenix introduces the uSwitch 
PoE. The uSwitch PoE (Power of Eth¬ 
ernet) auto senses and auto negotiates 
voltages from 48 volts down while pro¬ 
viding 15.4 watts of power per port. For 
non-PoE devices, it provides a 12 VDC 
output. It also has an IP relay that auto¬ 
matically reboots or controls non-PoE 
devices. It automatically builds a control 
webpage, is password protected, and can 
operate stand-alone or be controlled via 
the Internet or a local intranet. Users can 
control any device over the web, includ¬ 
ing modems, lights, sirens, doors, gates, 
and cameras. In addition to computers, 
it is compatible with Android, iPhone, 
iPads, Blackberry, and other smart 
devices. 

For more information, visit www 
.videogenix.com. 


Glass-breaking sound analytics 

Sonitrol releases ground-breaking 
development in glass-break detection 
technology. Sonitrol FlexIP is a product 
that uses a reprogrammable software 
glass-break analytic algorithm to initiate 
alarms. Sonitrol's technology partner, 
3xLOGIC, developed the glass-break 
algorithm. The engineering team broke 
hundreds of panes of various types of 
glass, allowing them to ascertain an 
extensive knowledge base in audio ana¬ 
lytics. It uses advanced audio analytic 
behavior algorithms to identify glass 
sounds, as opposed to utilizing hardware 
components; distributed analytics that 
reside both on the host panel and the 
audio module; advanced discrimination 
of breaking glass during business hours 
as part of a 24-hr security level; built-in 
diagnostics to efficiently test an audio 
sensors ability to detect glass-break 
alarms during installation and service; 
and self-calibration, minimizing techni¬ 
cian installation and service time. 

For more information, visit www 
.sonitrol.com. 


Network exploration tool 

SAP announces the launch of SAP 
Connection Discovery for Public Ser¬ 
vices, a network exploration tool that 
will equip civil servants to sense and 
predict emergencies as they unfold, 
using a plug-and-play software app 
that uses geo-data and timelines for 
public sector customers, enabling 
users to understand complex events 
quickly and react immediately with 
appropriate protective measures. 
Features include seamless geo-data 
integration and data enrichment on 
top of a mapping layer. It uses network 
visualization patterns in data to detect 
behaviors, helping public officials iden¬ 
tify and evaluate relationships between 
people, objects, and places through 
a highly visual UX. The software's 
user-friendly, intuitive visualizations 
are meant to be used in several public 
service use cases, ranging from emer¬ 
gency responses and investigations to 
disaster management. 

For more information, visit http:// 
news.sap.com. 


Voice analytics threat detection 

Louroe Electronics offers the 
Aggression Detector, ideal for 
detention facilities, police depart¬ 
ments, court houses, and other 
correctional or law enforcement 
environments. It is an audio analyt¬ 
ics software that recognizes aggres¬ 
sion in a person's voice. Responders 
are pre-warned at an early stage 
if someone is beginning to show 
signs of aggression. The system 
automatically and objectively 
detects rising human aggression or 
anger and warns staff immediately 
(by an audible alert or by triggering 
an alarm) so that the aggression can be prevented. It integrates Louroe Electronics' 
microphones, select cameras, and leading video management software. 

For more information, visit www.louroe.com. 
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TECHNOLOGY TALK 


Exploring Cyber Risks to Police Fleets 



By Jerry L. Davis, Captain, Virginia 
State Police, and Barry M. Horowitz, 
PhD, Professor, Chair, Systems and 
Information Engineering Department, 
University of Virginia 

t is becoming increasingly difficult to open any 

news site today without reading about cyber 
invasions, data breaches, and privacy compro¬ 
mises. No sector has gone unscathed. The size, 
scope, and expense of dealing with cybersecu¬ 
rity issues has been increasing in recent years 
with notable intrusions occurring in the private 
sector and most recently within the governmen¬ 
tal sector, as was the case with the U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management. 1 The burden and 
expense of these intrusions are borne by the 
victims and defenders who rely on a risk-based 
methodology for protecting vital assets. 

Cyber intrusions are now becoming common¬ 
place and personally identifiable information 
is immediately converted by criminal actors for 
profit. 2 Victims are unsure of how to respond to 
an attack, and law enforcement agencies struggle 
with attribution and prosecution due to limited 
technical expertise, crimes that extend beyond 
geographical borders, and the complexity of 
attacks that traverse multiple servers and routers. 
A lax response by law enforcement could contrib¬ 
ute to a permissive environment that fosters more 
crime. 

Identifying how and under what circum¬ 
stances cyber attacks are promulgated is now a 
major concern. Developing methods, tactics, and 
procedures to deny attacks and mitigate dam¬ 
age to systems is emerging as a priority. Those 
systems are not just restricted to information 
systems, but also now include physical systems 
like police vehicle fleets that are critical to the 
law enforcement mission. Identifying attackers 
that target systems and bringing them to justice 
will require a multidisciplinary approach. Law 
enforcement officers must gain investigatory 
knowledge in computer information systems, 
physical systems, and multijurisdictional case 
investigation procedures to effectively handle 
these complex investigations. Cyber criminals 
actively use the Internet and the intrusion of 
computer systems to facilitate crimes involving 
fraud, identity theft, and financial schemes. 3 

The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police (IACP) actively trains officers in 
cyber-related matters. In September 2015, the 
IACP released a Cyber Crime Checklist for 


Police Chiefs, which offers a reference guide 
for understanding cyber issues complete with 
resource links to obtain additional information. 4 
The agency has also developed a cybersecurity 
framework to be used as a tool for establishing 
protections in operations, facilities, and policies 
related to cybersecurity. 5 

While much planning and discussion has 
gone into how law enforcement agencies should 
protect their information systems like computing 
and dispatch centers, little has been advanced in 
regard to the protection of vehicle fleets. Patrol 
vehicles are the cornerstones for agencies to 
respond to calls for service from citizens. It is a 
logical step for police managers to consider how 
vehicles might be vulnerable to cyber attacks. 
These systems rely on architectures that have 
vaiying degrees of security protocols embedded, 
which could lead to internal and external vulner¬ 
abilities to cyber intrusions. 

Vehicles engine control units (ECUs) are 
connected via electrical architecture in an 
internal network that routes data through a 
controller area network (CAN) bus. 6 While this 
configuration reduces costs to manufacturers, 
it allows data to flow from individual system 
components through a central processing unit. 
This arrangement creates the possibility for 
serious consequences in the event of a cyber 
attack. Once access is gained to the CAN bus, 


an attacker could manipulate individual safety- 
critical functions in the car. 7 

This process would require the attacker to 
have knowledge of the vehicles electrical system 
and the data packets that signal and control indi¬ 
vidual systems to perform a specific function. 
This can be achieved through experimentation 
by "fuzzing," where wireless signals are captured 
after observing data flows on a computer that is 
in proximity to the target vehicle. 8 

The attacker would then need direct physical 
access to the vehicle or have sufficient knowl¬ 
edge to launch a remote attack via an external 
attack surface like Bluetooth, cellular phone, or 
infotainment systems in the car. 9 Most major car 
manufacturers now have telematics, like GM's 
OnStar, as optional packages on their vehicles, 
which can provide an attack surface into the 
vehicle. 10 

Remote attacks are much more sophisticated, 
but one was recently executed by two cyber 
researchers named Charlie Miller and Chris 
Valasek, thus proving remote attacks to be realis¬ 
tic threats. 11 In addition, a detailed discussion on 
remote attacks was presented at a 2011 security 
conference by researchers from the University 
of California-San Diego, and the University of 
Washington. 12 

Direct physical access to a vehicles internal 
network system can be achieved in a number 
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of ways. Common methods include insertion of 
malware from a compact disk (CD) into the CD 
player or inserting an infected universal serial 
bus (USB) drive into a USB port. Connecting a 
digital media device (iPod/iPhone) or similar 
device with embedded malware would achieve 
the same result. 

The easiest method is through the vehicles 
onboard diagnostic (OBD) port, located near the 
steering wheel beneath the dashboard. These 
OBD ports are federally mandated in the United 
States and are most often used by mechanics for 
diagnosing problems and programming of the 
ECUs on vehicles. 13 This port provides access to 
the vehicles CAN buses from which access to 
the automotive systems can be achieved with 
relative ease. 14 

While these threats are all currently possible, 
it is also important to note that future autono¬ 
mous and connected vehicles will have similar 
electrical bus architecture as current vehicles 
and will be subject to similar attacks by nefari¬ 
ous actors unless additional security can be 
provided. 15 

Evidence suggests that vehicles could 
become targets for hackers, but the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), an agency responsible for motor 
vehicle safety in the United States, recently 
acknowledged a dearth of qualified engineers 
to research cyber-related issues. 16 NHTSA's Elec¬ 
tronics Systems Safety Research Division has a 
total of seven employees in two locations who 
are responsible for testing and evaluating cyber 
vulnerabilities among other assigned duties. 17 

NHTSA also aided in the creation of a 
Cyber Information Sharing Analysis Center 
for vehicles. Automakers agreed to the idea in 
July 2014 to allow for the exchange of informa¬ 
tion. NHTSA officials are now concerned that 
future attacks on connected vehicles will have 
the potential to affect multiple cars in a single 
event. 18 

The U.S. Department of Homeland Security 
is also concerned about cybersecurity for motor 
vehicles. The DHS Science and Technology 
Directorate (DHS S&T), the Cyber Security 
Division, and the U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation Volpe Center (DOT Volpe), along with 
the nonprofit research institute SRI Interna¬ 
tional, have formed a new Government Vehicle 
Cybersecurity Steering Group that first met in 
October 201 5. 19 This group was formed to assess 
the threat to government vehicles and develop 
appropriate security measures. 

Law enforcement agencies should also be 
concerned with preparing for how to investigate 
cyber attacks on vehicles—and they should be 
equally concerned with ensuring their own fleet 
vehicles are protected so that the public safety 
mission can still be achieved. It was this thought 
that drove a recent public-private partnership 
undertaken by the Virginia State Police and the 
University of Virginia. 

Based on the growing risks associated with 
cyber attacks, in February 2014, Virginia Gover¬ 
nor Terence R. McAuliffe organized a Virginia 


Cybersecurity Commission to develop initiatives 
to help address the growing need for new cyber¬ 
security solutions. One of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the commission relates to two very fast 
moving technology trends related to computer 
control of physical systems. 

The first trend is the rapid growth in capital 
investment and sales related to advanced 
automation of physical systems (e.g., UAS, auto¬ 
mated control of automobiles, digital factories, 
3D printers, connected home systems). 

The second trend has been the continuously 
growing number of cyber attacks and corre¬ 
sponding added sophistication of attacks, which 
for physical systems can both create physical 
harm as well as economic harm. Forbes, in 
December 2015, forecasted a need for solutions 
that will more than double the cybersecurity 
industiy to $170 billion by 2020. 20 

In considering these trends related to physi¬ 
cal systems, the Virginia Cybersecurity Com¬ 
mission highlighted two future needs that will 
require attention. These emerging needs relate 
to cybersecurity for law enforcement and the 
corresponding role of police forces. 

First, securing highly automated, network- 
connected physical systems will likely require 
the need to address cyber attack risks that can 
potentially result in injuries or death. Second, 
the difference in the nature and severity of these 
consequences versus information system cyber 
attack consequences brings with it new policy 
considerations related to law enforcement. 

Dr. Barry Horowitz, serving in his role as a 
Virginia Cyber Commissioner, engaged with 
his co-author, Virginia State Police Captain Jerry 
L. Davis, to consider the implications of these 
trends, and together they initiated discussions 
with the superintendent of the Virginia State 
Police, Colonel W. Steven Flaherty. 

The discussions highlighted three different 
categories of emergent needs: (1) the require¬ 
ment to address the possibility for cyber attacks 
that impact police cars, impeding law enforce¬ 
ment officers from carrying out their duties; 

(2) the requirement for officers arriving at the 
scene of a traffic incident or crash to be able to 
collect sufficient information from the involved 
vehicle or vehicles to be able to determine 
whether a likely cause of the incident was a cyber 
attack; and (3) the requirement to collect and 
distribute the collected information that points 
to a cyber attack to those who are determined to 
be the appropriate parties, potentially including 
police forces, vehicle manufacturers, vehicle 
owners, organizations that conduct cybersecurity 
forensics analysis, and so forth. Discussions cen¬ 
tered on the point that, unless special attention is 
paid to this matter early on, security policies and 
solutions will likely be dominated by responses 
to actual attacks, rather than proactive solutions 
designed to reduce the risks. 

Based on these discussions, it was decided 
that a point of entry for gaining new insights 
regarding these cybersecurity risks would be 
to initiate an exploration of the possibilities for 
cyber attacks focused on current police cars. 


RESOURCES 

• lACP's "Cyber Crime Checklist for 
Police Chiefs" (http://www.iacp 
cybercenter.org/wp-content/uploads/ 
2015/09/Chiefs-Checklist-Final.pdf) 

• SAE's Cybersecurity Guidebook for 
Cyber-Physical Vehicle Systems (http:// 
standards.sae.org/j3061_201601) 

• Bimonthly DHS GovernmentVehicles 
Cybersecurity Steering Committee 
teleconferences (contact Captain Jerry 
L. Davis, 276-223-4241) 


A recommendation to initiate such an activ¬ 
ity was brought to the Virginia Cybersecurity 
Commission, which resulted in a May 2015 
announcement by Governor McAuliffe initiating 
a public-private working group to explore the 
technology needed to safeguard Virginias citi¬ 
zens and public safety agencies from cybersecu¬ 
rity attacks targeting automobiles. Dr. Horowitz 
led the overall activity and Colonel Flaherty 
designated Captain Davis to lead the Virginia 
State Police activities associated with the work¬ 
ing group. 21 

The results of this effort highlighted the fact 
that a variety of cyber attacks could disable a 
police vehicle. A live demonstration of such 
attacks was made available at a Commonwealth 
of Virginia-sponsored technology conference. 

A second element of the effort involved a con¬ 
trolled exercise where, during a training session 
involving newly appointed police officers, the 
drivers of police cars who were responding to 
dispatcher requests were confronted by cyber 
attacks without prior warning. While all of the 
responses were disrupted, in all cases, a normal 
equipment failure was suspected as the cause, 
and no suggestions of a cyber attack were 
offered as a cause. 

Police agencies worldwide rely on auto¬ 
mobiles and special purpose vehicles to perform 
public safety missions, and the potential for cyber 
intrusions is not limited to specific vehicle makes 
or models. Law enforcement entities everywhere 
should evaluate the risk to their vehicle fleets, 
particularly in light of technology enhancements 
like telematics that increase attack surfaces. 

It is imperative that awareness and visibility 
of this issue lead to further research and the 
development and the creation of detection, 
deterrence, and defense mechanisms for 
consumer use and for fleet protection of public 
safety vehicles. It is equally imperative that a 
forensic capability be designed that will support 
the capturing of data and allow for analysis of 
reported cyber events. 

Several recommendations can be offered to 
police managers for consideration. 

• Expand upon (or initiate) cyber 
awareness training to include patrol 
vehicles and other physical systems. 
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• Review or formulate policy for the 
physical inspection of police vehicles 
(internal and external areas) prior to 
beginning of duty and after maintenance 
by third-party vendors. 

• Review organizational structure, 
personnel expertise, and mission 
requirements to ensure they reflect 
cybersecurity matters as an element of 
public safety. 

• Review existing criminal statutes related 
to computer trespass and determine 
future legislation that would include 
cyber hacking of physical systems. 

It is recommended that police agencies 
partner with the automobile industry, public and 
private cybersecurity companies, and academia 
to further research on development of a forensic 
capability for data extraction and analysis at the 
scene of investigations related to cybersecurity. ♦♦♦ 
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Public Safety Officer Jody Carl Smith 

Georgia Southwestern State 
University Department of Public Safety 
Date of Death: December 8, 2016 

Corrections Officer Lisa Mauldin 

Miller County Sheriff's Office, Arkansas 
Date of Death: December 19, 2016 

Lieutenant William G. Fearon 

New Jersey State Police 

Date of Death: December 28, 2016 

Length of Service: 22 years 

Trooper Landon E. Weaver 

Pennsylvania State Police 
Date of Death: December 30, 2016 
Length of Service: 1 year 


Kickoff Meeting, October 22,2015), email, September 
15,2015. 

20 Steve Morgan, "Cybersecurity Market Reaches 
$75 Billion in 2015; Expected to Reach $170 Billion by 
2020," Forbes, December 20,2015. 

21 Virginia, Office of the Governor, "Governor 
McAuliffe Announces Initiative to Protect Against 
Cybersecurity Threats," news release, May 15, 

2015, https://governor.virginia.gov/ newsroom/ 
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Detective Chad Parque 

North Las Vegas Police 
Department, Nevada 
Date of Death: January 7, 2017 
Length of Service: 10 years 

Master Sergeant Debra Clayton 

Orlando Police Department, Florida 
Date of Death: January 9, 2017 
Length of Service: 17 years 

Deputy First Class Norman Lewis 

Orange County Sheriff's Office, Florida 
Date of Death: January 9, 2017 
Length of Service: 11 years 



CENTER FOR 
OFFICER SAFETY 
& 

WELLNESS 



Line of Duty Deaths 

"They will be remembered—not for the way 
they died, but for how they lived." 


The IACP wishes to acknowledge the following officers, who made the 
ultimate sacrifice for their communities and the people they served. We extend our 
prayers and deepest sympathies to their families, friends, and colleagues. 
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Mid-Size Agencies Section 
Dedicated to providing a voice within the IACP for chiefs of 
jurisdictions with a population between 50,000 and 500,000, as well 
as a forum for these leaders to share the unique challenges and 
opportunities in policing that emerge from departments of this size. 
The section is further committed to embracing and leveraging the 
special capacity and flexibility of these agencies to innovate and drive 
progressive change within our profession with the goal of better 
policing our communities. 

Police Foundations Section 

Promotes networking and the exchange of ideas and 

best practices among police executives and police foundation 

professionals. 

Police Physicians Section 

Facilitates the exchange of information among police medical 
practitioners, promotes effective police medical practices, and acts as a 
resource of professional expertise to the association. 

Police Psychological Services Section 

Develops professional standards, facilitates the exchange of 
information among police psychological service providers, and acts as 
a resource of professional expertise to the association. 

Public Information Officers Section 

Promotes the exchange of information and training among officers 
who are responsible for planning and implementing effective public 
information programs. 

Public Transit Police Section 

Promotes meaningful relationships between police executives and 
cooperative efforts in the implementation of effective police matters 
and the achievement of an accepted professional status of the police 
service. Includedin this section are gaming enforcement, public 
transportation, housing authority, airport police, seaport police and 
natural resources. 

Railroad Police Section 

Explores ways to improve the services of those responsible for 
ensuring the safety and security of people and goods traveling by rail. 

Retired Chiefs of Police Section 
Open to IACP members who at the time of their retirement were 
active members as prescribed in Article II, Section 2 of the IACP 
Constitution. For the purpose of this section, retirement shall be 
defined as the voluntary and honorable separation from a position in 
active and regular police duties because of age, physical disability, or 
retirement on pension from the agency of employment. 

Smaller Department Section 

Serves as the collective voice of law enforcement agencies with fewer 
than 50 officers or serves populations under 50,000. The Section 
addresses the unique needs of these agencies, provides a forum for the 
exchange of information, and advocates on behalf of these agencies with 
policy makers. Section Members are also granted affiliate membership 
in the IACP's Division of State Associations of Chiefs of Police. 

State and Provincial Police Academy 
Directors Section 

Membership is open to individuals currently serving as directors 
of state and provincial law enforcement training facilities. The 
section meets annually to exchange information and disseminate 
proven ideas, plans, and methodologies among members and other 
organizations interested in enhancing law enforcment training. 

State and Provincial Police Planning 
Officers Section 

Open to sworn and civilian members of planning and research units 
of state and provincial law enforcement agencies, this section meets 
in the summer of each year to share information concerning trends 
and practices in law enforcement. The section maintains a database of 
current projects in progress, as well as a compendium of information 
on the status of state and provincial law enforcement agencies. 

State and Provincial Police Alumni Section 

Open to any member or previous member of the IACP who is, or was, 
affiliated with an agency belonging to the State and Provincial Police 
Division and who was of command (lieutenant or above) rank at the 
time of retirement. 

University/College Police Section 

Provides coordinated assistance in implementing effective university 
policing practices and achieving an accepted professional status. 










































TRAFFIC SAFETY INITIATIVES 




Proper Trailer Loading Important to Prevent Trailer 
Sway-Related Crashes 


By James Fait, Director of Engineering 
Services; Steve Taub, Assistant General 
Counsel; and Marco Garcia, Assistant 
Director of Engineering Services, 
U-Ftaul International Inc. 

T railer towing is more popular than ever. 

A person cant watch a sporting event on 
television without multiple commercials touting 
the ability of a given vehicle to tow more and 
more weight. Given the popularity of towing, 
the automobile industry has focused significant 
time on creating and updating trailer towing 
performance standards to ensure road safety 
for both drivers towing trailers and the drivers 
around them. Despite these efforts, the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
has recently released statistics indicating that 
overall traffic fatalities and traffic crashes are 


on the rise. 1 This article attempts to shed some 
light on improper trailer loading—one of the 
leading causes of tow vehicle-trailer combina¬ 
tion incidents—and educational efforts to reduce 
those incidents, as well as available aids to law 
enforcement investigating vehicle combination 
crashes. 

Proper trailer loading is crucial to good tow¬ 
ing stability of a tow vehicle and trailer combina¬ 
tion by preventing excessive or unstable trailer 
sway. This is well known in the trailer industry 
and is evidenced by the numerous warnings and 
instructions addressing this issue. However, a 
large segment of the public remains unaware of 
this important information—leading to prevent¬ 
able crashes. Additional public education and 
awareness can play a crucial role in reducing 
combination crashes. 

When a trailer is properly loaded with the 
heavier cargo weight in front, normal stable 
trailer towing behavior is generally experienced. 


Conversely, when a trailer is loaded improperly 
with too much of the cargo weight positioned in 
the rear of the trailer, as higher speed is reached, 
the combination will begin to exhibit violent 
and uncontrollable sway, called "whipping." 
Whipping can lead to a loss of control and a 
significant crash. 

From an engineering perspective, there are 
two fundamental types of trailer sway: natural 
sway and forced sway. Natural sway is how the 
combination responds without steering inputs 
from the driver, and it can be stable or unstable 
depending on the speed. Natural sway is a 
function of speed. As with any vehicle, with or 
without a trailer, as speed increases, stability 
decreases. Whipping is an instability that begins 
automatically at "critical speed." Critical speed is 
that speed at which the combination is unstable 
and will experience trailer sway without any 
driver input, and the critical speed for a given 
vehicle-trailer combination depends on the par¬ 
ticular loading condition. The lower the tongue 
weight (downward weight on the hitch ball) or 
the heavier the cargo is loaded toward the rear 
of the trailer, the lower the critical speed. Once a 
driver reaches critical speed, the combination is 
unstable and a crash is imminent. 

Forced sway is the result of driver steering 
(most common) or other inputs. The trailer is 
being forced to sway by the disturbing inputs. 
Even if the trailer is properly loaded, when 
the driver puts in significant steer inputs, the 
combination will experience trailer sway. The 
sway will continue and likely grow if the driver 
continues to steer back and forth, reacting to the 
feel of the vehicles motions. Further education 
is required on the proper driving techniques 
to prevent forced sway. There is a common 
misconception that either braking or speeding 
up will assist in reducing the trailer sway; in 
reality, either of these will exacerbate the sway 
condition, creating a greater likelihood of a cata¬ 
strophic crash. Rather, the driver should hold 
the steering wheel straight, let off the throttle, 
do not brake, and let the vehicle slow down to a 
more stable speed to allow the sway to subside. 
Once at a safe place, the driver should then 
check to ensure the cargo has not shifted and is 
loaded properly, with the majority of the heavier 
cargo weight loaded in front. 

Trailer loading information is also applicable 
to police investigation of crashes involving trail¬ 
ers, particularly where trailer sway is evident or 
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reported. A combination loss of control crash has three factors of common 
interest: (1) speed, (2) trailer loading, and (3) driver inputs. These three 
factors interact to various degrees, depending on the physical facts. Police 
investigation methods are available and commonly used to determine 
speed and driver actions. Trailer loading can be determined during 
investigation by simple techniques in most cases. This is accomplished by 
measuring the trailer tongue weight and trailer total weight, then calculat¬ 
ing the percent tongue weight. A general rule for proper trailer loading is a 
range of 8-15 percent tongue weight. In seeking to prevent a crash, as well 
as investigating the cause of a crash, drivers (and investigators) should 
check for the tongue weight and ensure the trailer is properly loaded, 
which is of vital importance. In effect, a proper trailer percent tongue 
weight will indicate that the trailer is properly loaded "heavier in front"; 
therefore, improper loading would not be the fundamental initial cause of 
a trailer sway event. Conversely, a low percentage of trailer tongue weight 
indicates improper trailer loading and a likely cause for trailer sway. 

When investigating a catastrophic crash, there is a high degree of prob¬ 
ability that the trailer tongue might not be intact. While obtaining weight 
is difficult in these cases, it is not impossible. Tongue weight of a loaded 
trailer is directly related to the longitudinal (front to rear) center of gravity 
(CG) location of the loaded trailer. In fact, from a physics viewpoint, it is 
the longitudinal CG location of a trailer that determines the dynamic sway 
behavior, rather than the actual tongue weight. The tongue weight is just a 
simple method to determine if the CG is in the proper location for the sub¬ 
ject trailer. For a damaged trailer, the investigation process is to take certain 
weight and dimensional measurements of the subject trailer, sufficient to 
calculate the CG location, and then to calculate what the percent tongue 
weight is for that CG location. This calculation puts the final answer back 
into percent tongue weight form, which is helpful because most of the 
proper loading information from trailer companies is provided in that 
form. For a simple, free tool to use in applying this technique, go to https:// 
twc.uhaul.com. 

Those who attended the 2016IACP Conference and Exposition may 
have seen the Trailer Demonstrator, which showed the importance of 
properly loading a trailer. 2 The Trailer Demonstrator displayed that a 
properly loaded trailer is stable even with significant driver input or trailer 
disturbance. When the load was shifted to heavier in the rear of the trailer, 
an improper loading condition, the combination became unstable, as 
evidenced by uncontrollable trailer whipping. The Trailer Demonstrator 
is initially running at a set constant speed, typically 55 mph, and the trailer 
is initially loaded "heavier in front" with more weights on the front post. A 
disturbance is initiated through steering the tow vehicle or striking the rear 
of the trailer. Trailer sway is observed and stops in a very short time. This 
demonstrates a stable combination with a properly loaded trailer. This is 
repeated a few times for consistency. Then, weight from the trailer front is 
removed and placed on the rear of the trailer to improperly load the trailer 
"heavier in rear." A disturbance is again initiated, and the sway develops 
immediately into an uncontrollable whipping. This is also repeated a few 
times to show consistency. Then, weights are returned to the initial proper 
loading condition to reinforce the educational lesson that loading a trailer 
"heavier in front" is stable. 



In summary, understanding the importance of properly loading a trailer 
is vital in the effort to reduce traffic crashes. Additional public education 
efforts, using available resources such as the Trailer Demonstrator, are an 
effective way to reach a large audience in a short amount of time. Likewise, 
law enforcement investigating combination accidents can have additional 
effective tools to determine the root cause of a crash. ♦♦♦ 


Notes: 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, "Traffic Fatalities Up Sharply 
in 2015," news release, August 29,2016, https://www.nhtsa.gov/press-releases/ 
traffic-fatalities-sharply-2015. 

2 The Trailer Demonstrator was initially presented to the public at the CVSA 
convention in Little Rock, Arkansas, in September 2016. A convention attendee 
took a 25-second video and posted it on the Internet. The video went viral with over 
35 million views in a week. The Trailer Demonstrator is available at no cost to law 
enforcement to assist with any education, training, or public safety events. More 
information is available attrailerdemonstrator@uhaul.com. 
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Safeguarding Children of Arrested Parents 


By Sabrina Rhodes, Project Manager, 
IACP and Karen Maline, Project 
Manager, IACP 

T he arrest of a parent can have a significant 
traumatic impact on children, including 
shock, immense fear, anxiety, or anger toward 
arresting officers. In recent years, an empha¬ 
sis has been placed on examining the effects 
of these events on children and the ways in 
which law enforcement can provide them with 
assistance—but clear guidance for law enforce¬ 
ment agencies had not yet been made widely 
available. In 2013, Deputy Attorney General 
James Cole announced a partnership between 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(IACP) and the Bureau of Justice Assistance 
(BJA), Office of Justice Programs, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Justice (DOJ) to address this issue. 

The culmination of this three-year initiative is 
the Safeguarding Children of Arrested Parents 
Toolkit for Law Enforcement. Produced by the 
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IACP this toolkit includes all the resources cre¬ 
ated during the project to help law enforcement 
agencies and officers reduce the potential trauma 
experienced by children who have parents that 
become involved in the criminal justice system. 

Research clearly indicates that events, 
such as the arrest of a parent, can and often do 
have a negative impact on a child's immediate 
and long-term emotional, mental, social, and 
physical health. 1 Some of the negative outcomes 
these children may potentially experience (both 
as children and adults) because of parental 
arrests include cognitive impairment, depres¬ 
sion, illegal drug use, domestic violence and 
other criminal activities, early onset sexual activ¬ 
ity, heart disease, and suicide. 2 In addition, later 
problems with authority figures in general and 
law enforcement in particular can arise if officers 
or other service providers do not take the time 
to address the needs of the child. 

Helping to prevent or minimize a child's 
exposure to potentially traumatic events is an 
operationally sound law enforcement strategy 


to promote public safety and reduce the likeli¬ 
hood of future misconduct, criminal behavior, 
and victimization. It is also consistent with law 
enforcement's community service and assistance 
function and is a direct component of principles 
of community policing, problem-solving, and 
conflict resolution. Unfortunately, many, if not 
most, law enforcement agencies did not have 
policies, procedures, or training that specifically 
addressed actions to take to reduce and prevent 
this trauma. These resources are now available 
through the Safeguarding Children of Arrested 
Parents toolkit. 

The tools are based on the Safeguarding Chil¬ 
dren of Arrested Parents Model Policy—a publica¬ 
tion that identifies policies and procedures law 
enforcement can implement to help mitigate 
the potential trauma to children, whether or not 
they are present, during the arrest of a parent. 

The toolkit includes the following resources: 

• A roll-call training video that introduces 
the model policy to law enforcement 
agencies. The video provides an 
introduction and overview of the issue 
and discusses the scope of the problem, 
as well as the challenges faced by 
responding officers. It also provides 
guidelines for implementing the model 
policy during pre-arrest, arrest, booking, 
documentation, and follow-up to 
ensure children of arrested parents are 
safeguarded; 

• Two training keys that can be used in roll- 
call or in-service training. These concise 
documents include an overview of the 
topic and discussion questions; 

• A self-paced, interactive, online training 
designed to educate front-line officers 
in best practices for ensuring children's 
safety and well-being throughout the 
parental arrest process; 

• An archived online webinar series that 
focuses on various topics related to 
safeguarding children of arrested parents 
and features moderated discussions from 
subject matter experts across the United 
States. The following topics are included: 

» Protecting Children of Arrested 

Parents: Using a Trauma-Informed 
Approach 

» Safeguarding Children of Arrested 
Parents during Investigative and 
Tactical Operations 
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» Collaborating with Community 
Partners to Safeguard Children of 
Arrested Parents 

» Developing a Policy to Protect Children 
of Arrested Parents 
» Preparing to Launch: Q & A on 
Implementing Parental Arrest Policies 
to Safeguard Children 
» Parental Arrest Policies and Protecting 
Children: Training Your Department; 

• A Safeguarding Children of Arrested 
Parents Executive Briefing training 
curriculum that includes a facilitator guide 
and a 15-minute classroom PowerPoint 
presentation; 

• A Safeguarding Children of Arrested 
Parents Line Officer training curriculum 
that includes a facilitator guide, 
PowerPoint presentation, and videos for 
1.5 hours of classroom instruction; 

• An article in Police Chief magazine 
(January 2015) titled "Protecting Children 
of Arrested Parents: Steps for Developing 
and Implementing an Effective Policy," 
which provides practical tips and 
strategies from the model policy; 

• An implementation guide for law 
enforcement executives, to accompany 
the model policy titled Implementing a 
Parental Arrest Policy to Safeguard Children: 

A Guide for Police Executives; 

• A "Safeguarding Children of Arrested 
Parents" tip sheet providing summary 
information, as well as quick statistics and 
tips for officers; and 

• A "Safeguarding Children at the Time 
of Parental Arrest Law Enforcement 
Pre-arrest/Arrest" checklist for front-line 
officers to use in preparation of parental 
arrest or to use onsite during a parental 
arrest. 

The Safeguarding Children of Arrested 
Parents Toolkit for Law Enforcement can be 
accessed at www.theiacp.org/cap. 

For more information on IACP's work to 
safeguard children of arrested parents, contact 
iacpyouth@theiacp.org or visit the project 
webpage at www.theiacp.org/cap. For infor¬ 
mation on other law enforcement programs, 
resources, and services for youth, visit IACPs 
Youth Focused Policing Resource Center at 
www.iacpyouth.org. V 

Notes: 

Robert L. Listenbee, Jr., et al., Report of the Attorney 
General's National Task Force on Children Exposed to 
Violence (Defending Childhood Initiative, 2012), 

29-35, http://www.justice.gov/ defendingchildhood/ 
cev-rpt-full.pdf. 

2 Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 
"About the CDC-Kaiser ACE Study," Major Findings, 
http://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/acestudy/ 
abouthtml. 





The Safeguarding Children of Arrested Parents Project gained invaluable insight, guidance, and 
direction from an esteemed group of subject matter experts in a variety of disciplines and allied 
partner agencies, including the following: 


• Administration for Children, Youth and 
Families, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services 

• Albany, New York, Police Department 

• Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and 
Explosives, U.S. Department of Justice 

• Center for Faith-based and Neighborhood 
Partnerships, U.S. Department of 
Education 

• City of San Francisco Office of Citizen 
Complaints (California) 

• Charlotte-Mecklenburg, North Carolina, 
Police Department 

• Columbia University Center for 
Psychoanalytic Training and Research 
(New York) 

• Drug Enforcement Administration, U.S. 
Department of Justice 

• Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. 
Department of Justice 

• National Alliance for Drug Endangered 
Children 

• National Institute of Corrections, U.S. 
Department of Justice 

• National Resource Center on Children and 
Families of the Incarcerated at Rutgers 
University-Camden (New Jersey) 

• National Sheriffs'Association 

• National Tactical Officers Association 

• New Haven, Connecticut, Police 
Department 

• New York City Police Department 


Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, U.S. Department of Justice 

Office of National Drug Control Policy, 
White House 

Office of the U.S. Deputy Attorney General 

The Osborne Association 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Police 
Department 

Plano, Texas, Police Department 
Project WHAT! 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Police Department 

Salt River Indian Reservation Police 
Department (Arizona) 

San Francisco Children of Incarcerated 
Parents (California) 

San Francisco, California, Police 
Department 

Seminole County, Florida, Sheriff's Office 

Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 

U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services 

U.S. Marshals Service, U.S. Department of 
Justice 

Urban Institute 

Domestic Policy Council, White House 

Woodway, Texas, Public Safety 
Department 

Yale University National Center 
for Children Exposed to Violence 
(Connecticut) 
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